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Author 

Irving  Wallace 
adds  a  new 
dimension 
to  convention 


coverage 


Best  selling  novelist  Irving  Wallace,  author  of  “The  Man”  and  “The  Word,”  will  sup¬ 
plement  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  team  of  political  experts  covering  the  Democratic 
and  Republican  national  conventions  this  summer. 

Wallace  says  he  will  approach  his  new  assignment  as  a  novelist,  and  not  as  a  political 
commentator.  Sun-Times  editor  James  F.  Hoge,  Jr.,  says,  “Readers  will  enjoy  the 
same  elements  they  find  in  Wallace’s  books,  firsthand  research  and  emphasis  on 
narrative  style.” 

Wallace  joins  young  turk  Bob  Greene,  Grayson  Mitchell,  a  brilliant  young  black 
reporter,  Washington  Bureau  chief  Tom  Ross  and  the  rest  of  the  Sun-Times  profes¬ 
sional  political  reporting  team— part  of  the  CDN/S-T  Wire  staff  that  will  provide 
readers  with  more  convention  viewpoints  than  ever  before. 


Marshall  Field,  Publisher 


SEVEN  DAYS  A  WEEK  BY 
SEVEN  STAFFERS  OF 
COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 

NANCY  ANDERSON 

For  many  years  a  favorite  newshen 
with  movie  and  TV  stars. 

JAMES  MEADE 

His  movie  columns  brighten  enter¬ 
tainment  pages  worldwide. 

DAVE  McIntyre 

He  leads  the  pack  year  after  year 
picking  Oscar  winners. 

DON  FREEMAN 

His  Point  of  View  column  is  a 
continuing  TV  prize  winner. 

JUDY  HUGC 

Her  beat  is  music  and  she  digs 
the  latest  and  the  best. 

JEANNETTE  MAZURKI 

Her  life  is  Hollywood  and  her 
interviews  bring  motion  picture 
sections  alive. 

JOE  THESKEN 

Up  to  the  minute  with  reviews  and 
comments  on  TV  shows,  stars  and 
would-be  stars. 

Write,  wire  or  call  collect:  P.O.  Box 
190/San  Diego,  California  92112 
Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego 
Phone  7 14-234-01 9 1/Texex  695041 


CaBfoniia 
here  we  come 

Harte-Hanks  is  now  coast  to  coast. 

Our  recent  affiliation  with  the  “San  Francisco  Progress”  puts 
us  in  20  markets  in  seven  states.  All  across  the  country. 

The  “Progress”  has  served  the  informational  needs  of  Bay 
Area  residents  since  1 923.  Under  publisher  Henry  Budde’s  leadership 
the  circulation  has  grown  to  more  than  1 93,000.  Harte-Hanks  is  proud 
to  join  California’s  progress. 

Now  we  report  both  sides  of  the  news  from  both  sides 

of  the  nation. 


kARTE'hANjks  NEWSpApERS,  InC. 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Anderson  Independent-Mail 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan/College  Station 
Eagle 

Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times 


Corsicana  Sun 
Denison  Herald 
Framingham  News 
Greenville  Herald-Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lewisville  Leader 


Marshall  News  Messenger 
Paris  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
San  Antonio  Express  &  News 
San  Francisco  Progress 
Woodbury  Times 
Ypsilanti  Press 


Executive  Offices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 
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A  mat  for 
all  seasons . . . 

Certified 

Newspaper 


They’re  the  favorites  of  stereo¬ 
typers  everywhere — Certified 
Newspaper  Dry  Mats!  Easy 
to  handle.  Easy  to  mold. 

And  the  highlights  of  the 
original  halftones  and  type 
are  always  captured.  In  news 
publishing  plants,  large  ani 
small,  all-year-round,  you’ll 
our  hand-pack  or  packless  Certified  Newspaper  Mats  in  use 
speeding  production,  making  stereotypers  and  their  bosses 
happy.  Certified  Newspaper  Dry  Mats.  You  can  depend  on  them. 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Corp.,Dept.EP  7,West  firotOR,  Mass.  01472 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


JULY 

13-15 — North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Blockade  Runner  Hotel,  Wrights- 
ville  Beach. 

13- 15 — ^Virginia  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

14- 16— South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle 
Beach. 

15- 19 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Marriott  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

16- 19 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar.  The  American  Family.  Mercer  University, 
Macon,  Ga. 

16-22 — International  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors.  Pere  Mar¬ 
quette  Lodge,  Grafton,  III. 

19- 22 — National  Newspaper  Association  with  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Portland  Hilton,  Portland,  Ore. 

20- 22 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

20- 25— National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Olympic  Hotel,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

21- 24 — Georgia  Press  Association.  Buccaneer  Hotel.  Jekyll  Island. 

30-Aug.  2 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  Trends  in  race  relations.  Vanderbilt 

University,  Nashville.  Tenn. 


AUGUST 

4- 6— Oklahoma  UPl  Editors.  Western  Hills  Lodge,  Wagoner. 

5- 11 — International  Typographical  Union.  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Eastern  Division  Mechanical  Conference.  White  House  Inn, 
Charlotte.  N.C. 

11-12 — West  Texas  Press  Association  annual  convention.  Brownwood. 

13- 18 — Newspaper  Association  Managers.  Disney  World.  Orlando.  Fla. 

20-23 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton- 

Hyannis,  Hyannis,  Mass. 

25-26— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  of  the  Carolines  meeting.  Hilton 
Head  Inn,  Hilton  Head,  S.C. 

27-29 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  convention.  Whiteface  Inn, 
Lake  Placid. 

SEPTEMBER 

7- 10 — ^West  Virginia  Press  Association.  Greenbrier  Hotel,  Sulphur  Springs, 
W.  Va. 

8- 10 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Muehle- 
bach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9- 10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Advertising  Seminar.  Holiday  Inn, 
Decatur. 

9- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

10- 12 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sands  Hotel,  Las  Vegas.  Nev. 

14- 16 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Reading  Motor  Inn,  Reading. 

15- 17— Illinois  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Waukegan  Sheraton 
Inn,  Waukegan. 

15-17 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hyatt  House,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

17-20 — INPA  Eastern  Region,  Wychmere  Harbor  Club,  Harwich  Port, 
Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

17-20— SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  The  Military  in  a  Democracy.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

19-20— Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  publishers  meeting.  Holiday  Inn 
East,  Springfield. 

21- 22 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal.  Union, 
Wash. 

22- 24 — Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Washington 
Hilton,  Washington,  D.C. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

30-Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers. 
Pick-Fort  Hays  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  I— AP  Society  of  Ohio.  HolLenden  House,  Cleveland. 

OCTOBER 

1- 3 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Wilson  Lodge,  Ogleby 
Park,  W.  Va. 

2- 3 — UPl  Editors  and  Publishers  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

6-8 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Classified  Advertising  Seminar.  Holir 
day  Inn  East,  Springfield. 
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FIRST  RELEASE:  Daily--Monday,Sept.11 ;  Sunday--Sept.10 
For  terms  -  and  to  learn  if  DOOLEY’S  WORLD  is  available  in  your  area  -  write,  phone  or  wire  collect 

R-  K,  ROGERS,  General  Sales  Director 

KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  Area  Code  212  682-5600 


Landmark 

Leadership: 


‘‘quality  service 
to  the 

(xmnuraty” 

There’s  a  good  reason  why  the  six  daily  news¬ 
papers  operated  by  Landmark  Communications, 
Inc.,  have  won  more  than  their  share  of  major  news 
and  public  service  awards. 

It’s  because  of  the  emphasis  Landmark  places 
on  excellence. 

We  seek  the  best  talent.  We  train,  educate  and 
provide  our  people  opportunities  to  grow.  In  each 
community  we  serve  we  share  a  concern  for  the 
improvement  and  well  being  of  its  people  and 
orderly  progress. 

This  requires  the  role  of  a  vigorous,  independent 
editorial  policy.  A  leadership  role.  A  role  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  people  who  live  and  work  there  and 
who  bear  a  responsibility  for  making  it  a  better 
community. 

Service  is  the  keynote.  It  doesn’t  necessarily 
make  us  the  most  popular  medium  in  town,  just  the 
most  respected. 


1 


,,  LANDMARK 

\l  COMMUNICATIONS.  INC. 


150  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 

The  Virqinian-Pilot  Ledger-Star  Norfolk.  Va. 

The  RoanokeTimes  The  World-News  Roanoke. Va. 

The  Greensboro  Daily  News  The  Greensboro  Record  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

SPELLING  INCIDENT  NO.  33 — Bob  Batz  of  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  Neits  called  readers’  attention  to  grade  school 
posters  being  displayed  on  area  newsstands,  suggesting  they 
search  for  one  in  particular.  It  depicted  the  Cincinnati  River¬ 
front  Stadium  on  which  the  young  artist  had  carefully  labeled 
areas  of  the  edifice,  such  as  “left  field”  and  “right  field”  and 
“rest  rooms.”  V(  hen  the  kid  got  to  pinpointing  the  concession 
stand,  his  spelling  talent  faded.  He  printed  out  “conception 
stand.” 

•*■*■*■ 

SO  MANY  MEN  DESCRIBED  BY  THE  NEIGHBORS  as 
quiet,  friendly  and  polite  later  turn  up  in  the  crime  news  that 
maybe  there  should  he  regular  police  round-ups  of  all  known 
persons  of  this  type,  suggests  Bill  Vaughan  in  his  “Senator 
Soaper  Says”  column. 

*  *  * 

MAKE  THE  BY-LINE  SUIT  THE  STORY— A  corre¬ 
spondent  reports  that  the  by-line  on  a  Denver  Post-Empire 
Magazine  article  titled  “The  Man  Who  Moves — Guess  What — 
Cemeteries”  was — guess  who — that  of  Gary  Stiff. 

*  *  * 

PUNNY  PHOTO — When  New  York  Yankee  shortstop  Gene 
Michael  visited  New  Britain.  Conn.,  Herald  staffer  Robin 
Spencer  photographed  Gene  on  a  hike,  then  naturally  dashed 
off  the  caption:  “Meet  the  Yankee  Peddler.” 

*  *  * 

FOR  THREE  LONG  YEARS,  Weldon  Owens,  Dallas  Times 
Herald  feature  writer,  was  supremely  ethical.  He  did  not  men¬ 
tion  his  hook  of  country  cooking  recipes  lest  it  he  said  he  was 
using  the  paper’s  news  columns  for  personal  profit.  Now  the 
hook  is  out  of  print,  Owens  has  told  all— particularly  that  it 
set  a  record  of  sorts  by  going  into  second  printing  four  days 
after  the  first.  The  initial  printing,  it’s  reported,  was  consumed 
by  fire  before  the  ink  had  dried. 

*  •*•  * 

POETIC  LICENSE  EDITOR — When  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  the  government’s  wiretapping  without  a  warrant  illegal, 
managing  editor  Jeff  Smithhurn  of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Daily  Herald-Telephone  turned  to  verse  in  this  4-column  head: 
Quolli  the  High  Court  (8-0) : 

Nevermore  (Without  a  Warrant) 

And  above  that,  an  18  pt.  kicker: 

.Suddenly  There  (ianie  a  Tapping  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

THE  INTERVIEW  WENT  LIKE  THIS  when  an  unidentified 
writer  decided  to  interview  Mike  Royko,  Daily  News  Pulitzer 
Prize  columnist,  for  the  Chicago  Newspaper  (Guild’s  Page  One 
Ball  book  in  the  style  of  a  high  school  journalist. 

.\t  the  beginning: 

Q:  Say  a  teenager  wants  to  get  into  Chicago  journalism. 
How'  should  he  go  about  it? 

Royko:  Well,  the  best  thing  is  to  have  Marshall  Field  adopt 
him.  .  .  . 

In  the  middle: 

Q:  Do  you  feel  that  Chicago  newspapers  lack  in  follow- 
through? 

Royko:  Yes.  That  is  often  the  case.  We  expose  something 
and  then  we  let  (politicians)  get  away  with  some  mealy- 
mouthed  excuse.  What  we  ought  to  do  is.  get  about  six  or 
seven  good  reporters — tall,  strong  guys — and  heat  (the  poli¬ 
ticians)  until  they  change  their  ways.  Of  course,  that’s  the 
new  journalism  and  we  haven’t  accepted  it  yet.  .  .  . 

At  the  end: 

Q:  Someone  once  told  me  you  shouldn’t  write  a  lead  of 
more  than  16  words.  What  do  you  think? 

Royko:  Well,  I  think  if  you  know  more  than  16  words  you 
should  use  them.  I  know,  oh,  40  or  50  words.  .  .  .  I’m  trying  to 
build  up  my  vocabulary  to  about  60  words  so  I  can  write  for 
magazines.  .  .  . 

*  *  * 

THE  SOUTH  MAY  RISE  AGAIN,  or  so  readers  of  the 
Deming  (N.M.)  Headlight  may  have  thought  when  they  saw 
this  head:  “Lee  wages  battle/over  Grant  charges.”  However, 
the  story  had  to  do  with  a  Mr.  Lee’s  battle  in  connection  with 
some  federal/state  grants. 
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pro  bono  publico 


Color  its’ shades  of  gray  any  way  you  want 
to,  Roy  McAuley’s  prize  photo  is  a  red  flag 
against  illegal  drug  use. 

The  picture  in  The  Mobile  Register  showed 
the  grief-stricken  mother  of  a  young  woman 
arrested  in  a  drug  roundup  sitting  outside 
the  docket  room  while  a  youngster  looks  for 
his  brother  being  booked  on  drug  charges. 

A  sad  warning,  it  won  first  place  in  spot 
news  photography  for  Vi  in  the  Alabama 
Associated  Press  contest.  Two  other  Mobile 


Press  Register  photographers— John  Watts  III 
and  Aaron  Tesney— made  it  a  clean  sweep 
of  spot  news  awards. 

Further  reflecting  the  Mobile  newspapers’ 
constant  concern  with  today’s  people 
problems  were  awards  in  the  same  contest 
for  sports  writer  Steve  Duck’s  series  on 
drug  use  among  area  high  school  ath¬ 
letes  and  Women’s  Department  writer 
Pam  Middleton’s  story  about  unwanted 
pregnancies. 


(The  tnobile  P 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member.  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation! 
Member,  American 
Buiineaa  Preti  Ine. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  81,  1971 — 26,248 
Renewal  Rate — 76.8% 


Newsmen^s  privilege 

What  the  Supreme  Clourt  tledinetl  to  do.  Congress  must  do —  protect 
the  conrideiuiality  ol  newsmen’s  sources.  The  majority  opinion  of  the 
Ciourt  suggesteil  Congressional  action  in  these  words: 

“At  the  federal  level,  Congress  has  freedom  to  determine  whether 
a  stattitory  newsman’s  privilege  is  necessary  anil  desirable  and  to 
fashion  standards  and  rules  as  narrow  or  broad  as  deemed  necessary 
to  address  the  evil  discerned  and,  eipially  importatit,  to  refashion 
those  rules  as  experience  from  time  to  time  may  dictate.” 

,\n  examination  of  the  three  cases  upon  which  the  Supreme  C.ourt 
ruled  should  convince  Congress  that  it  must  act.  I'he  three  reporters, 
who  had  been  suh])oenaed  by  grand  juries  but  who  had  declined  to 


Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged;  The  Journalist 
i  established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

j  established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 

March  I.  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 

I  1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Executive  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker. 

Associate  Editors:  Robert  C.  Davis,  Craig  Tom- 
kinson,  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr.,  Lenora  Wil. 
liamson 

I  Midwest  Editor;  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent;  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager;  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner. 

Sales  Representatives:  Christopher  Lassen, 
Donald  L.  Parvin.  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Earl  W. 
Wilken,  Jay  L.  Williams. 

Advertising  Production  Manager;  Bernadette 
Borries. 


reveal  their  sources,  hail  written  articles  about  narcotics  and  the  black 
Panthers  as  a  result  of  their  own  investigations.  These  are  two  areas  of 
gri';it  significance  to  our  society  about  which  the  jmblic  should  be  as 
fully  informed  as  ])ossil)le.  The  reporters  must  have  made  contacts, 
uncovered  information  and  re])ortctl  it,  which  regular  police  authori¬ 
ties  had  been  unalile  to  do.  Otherwise,  they  would  not  have  been 
sulipoenactl.  This  is  what  Justice  .Stewart  meant  in  his  dissenting 
opinion  when  he  wrote:  “The  Court  thus  invites  state  and  federal 
authorities  to  undermine  the  historic  independence  of  the  press  by 
nlletnf}ting  lo  annex  the  joiirnalistic  profession  as  an  investigative 
arm  of  go-i'erninent.” 

'rite  sad  fact  is  that  without  guarantees  of  protection  to  their 
souries  these  reporters  never  wotild  have  been  able  to  get  the  stories 
and  the  public  would  not  have  been  informed.  It  is  the  pul)lic  that 
will  suffer  when  rc])ortcrs’  confidential  sources  diw  up. 

justice  White,  in  the  majority  ojtinion  of  the  Court,  ai)parently 
took  some  solace  in  pointing  out  that  “this  conclusion  itself  involves 
no  restniint  on  what  newspapers  may  publish  or  on  the  tvpe  or  qual¬ 
ity  of  information  reporters  may  seek  to  acquire.  .  .  .”  The  end  of 
the  sentence  added,  however:  “Xor  does  it  threaten  the  vast  l)ulk  of 
confidential  relationships  between  reporters  and  their  sotirces.  Grand 
juries  address  themselves  to  the  issues  of  whether  crimes  have  lieen 
committed  and  who  committed  them.  Only  where  news  sources  them¬ 
selves  are  implicated  in  crime  or  jrossess  information  relevant  to  the 
grand  jury’s  task  need  they  or  the  reporter  be  concerned  about  grand 
jury  sul)poen;is.” 

Some  of  the  greatest  investigative  reporting  of  our  times — Pulit/er 
Prize-winning  stories — involved  misfeasance  in  ])ublic  office,  briltery 
and  crookedness  in  city  and  state  activities.  .Ml  of  them  were  about 
crime,  i.e.  violation  of  statutes.  If  they  had  not  Iteen  uncovered  by 
reporters  many  ol  those  unsavory  conditions  would  have  continued  un¬ 
checked.  If  those  reporters  had  not  protected  their  confidential  sources 
under  the  then  “unwritten  law,”  most  of  those  stories  would  never 
have  Iteen  written. 

\’ery  few  more  of  them  will  l)e  written  in  the  future,  it  is  almost 
guaranteed,  unless  Congress,  and  the  individual  states,  pass  legislation 
to  piotect  the  confidentiality  of  newsmen’s  sources. 
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LINAGE  GAIN 

The  story  (June  17)  regarding  the  Ber¬ 
gen  Record  and  Ward-Griffith  Company  re¬ 
quires  a  response. 

IR’e  will  always  wish  the  Record  well,  for 
we  are  proud  of  our  long  association  with 
that  newspaper.  We  are  also  very  proud 
of  our  sales  accomplishments  over  those 
many  years,  which  saw  a  national  linage 
volume  in  1971  over  six  times  greater  than 
the  volume  of  our  first  year  of  representa¬ 
tion. 

The  circulation  growth  of  the  Record 
made  the  ever  higher  plateaus  of  national 
linage  possible,  even  though  there  were 
some  valleys  due  to  the  business  climate, 
hut  during  the  past  five  years,  the  Record's 
daily  circulation  has  been  at  a  static  level. 
Yet,  the  1971  national  linage  was  329c 
ahead  of  1966  and  the  dollar  revenue  on 
Ward-Griffith  commissionahle  business  was 
up  539c. 

Mr.  Borg  cited  the  Netcsday  performance 
in  comparison  with  the  Record’s  and  un¬ 
fortunately.  we  are  not  privy  to  the  News- 
day  figures  for  1971.  In  1970,  however,  the 
Media  Records  totals  for  General  Advertis¬ 
ing  for  Newsday  were  22.000  lines  above 
the  Record’s  daily  figures  for  General  Ad¬ 
vertising.  National  advertisers  invested  an¬ 
other  267,000  lines  in  the  Record  market 
on  Sunday,  so  that  the  totals  for  the  Rec¬ 
ord  were  245,000  lines  above  Newsday. 

The  straight  national  linage  figures 
in  the  automotive  and  financial  classifica¬ 
tions  were  comparable  in  both  newspapers. 

The  Record’s  1971  national  volume  of 
3.249.000  lines  was  129f  above  1970  and 
we  believe  that  that  percentage  increase 
would  equal  the  percentage  increase  at 
Newsday,  which  has  almost  three  times  the 
circulation  of  the  Record. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  1972, 
at  which  time  the  decision  about  representa¬ 
tion  was  apparently  made,  the  Record’s  na¬ 
tional  linage  was  up  3.3%  above  1971. 

We  feel  strongly  about  any  representa¬ 
tive  reducing  commissions  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  clients,  a  policy  that  can  only  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  newspapers  and  representatives  in 
the  future. 

Ward-Griffith  will  continue  to  be  strong, 
independent  and  resourceful  and  a  leader 
in  tbe  field. 

Jack  F.  Kent 

President, 

Ward-Griffith  Co., 

New  York,  N.Y. 

*  *  * 

REPLY  TO  A  TIRADE 

I  do  believe  that  Prof.  Donald  C.  Free¬ 
man  (University  of  Massachusetts,  Am¬ 
herst)  is  displeased  with  me,  as  indicated 
by  his  apoplectic  letter  (E&P,  April  15) 
replying  to  comments  I  made  in  Editorial 
Workshop  on  his  thesis  that  spelling  is  not 
worth  teaching. 

Twice  he  says  that  my  remarks  were  in¬ 
accurate.  There  are  parts  of  his  letter,  how¬ 
ever,  that  I  am  still  trying  to  puzzle  out, 
owing  to  his  inept  manner  of  expressing 
himself.  They  may  provide  grist  for  a  fu¬ 


ture  column.  But  I  feel  I  must  set  matters 
straight  concerning  his  imputations  of  er¬ 
ror.  I  leave  the  profession  of  journalism, 
the  Neiv  York  Times,  journalism  educa¬ 
tion,  the  New  York  Times’  critique.  Win¬ 
ners  &  Sinners,  high  school  teachers,  and 
others  he  assaulted  in  bis  wild  tirade  to 
fend  for  themselves,  except  to  say  that 
quite  evidently  he  either  does  not  read 
If  inners  &  Sinners  or,  more  likely,  can¬ 
not  understand  it. 

“Let’s  look  at  what  I  did  say.  as  opposed 
to  what  Copperud  says  I  said.”  Prof.  Free¬ 
man  wrote.  “I  said  that  the  ability  to  spell 
well  is  a  relatively  mecbanical  talent  tbe 
origin  and  nature  of  which  are  a  mystery.” 
My  source  of  information  on  Prof.  Free¬ 
man’s  views,  as  I  made  clear,  was  a  press 
release  issued  by  his  university.  Nowhere 
in  that  release  do  the  words  he  ascribes  to 
himself  appear.  Not  that  this  comment  is 
particularly  relevant. 

He  goes  on.  “I  did  not  say,  nor  do  I 
teach,  that  students  need  pay  no  attention 
to  [spelling] ,  because  someone  else  will 
correct  their  spelling  and  grammar.”  \S  ell, 

I  didn’t  say  that,  either.  What  I  did  say 
was  that  some  of  my  journalism  students 
“have  been  told  by  high  school  teachers, 
presumably  indoctrinated  in  Prof.  Free¬ 
man’s  brand  of  pedagogy,  that  they  need 
pay  no  attention  to  these  matters,  because 
someone  else  will  correct  their  spelling  and 
grammar.” 

The  press  release  did  say  that  Prof. 
Freeman  discourages  future  high  school 
teachers  of  English  from  teaching  spell¬ 
ing,  and  even  from  telling  students  to  use 
the  dictionary. 

Twice  he  quoted  me  fragmentarily  in  a 
way  that  gave  a  misleading  impression. 
Apart  from  these  specifics,  he  implies  that 
my  comments  were  riddled  with  errors. 
Perhaps  the  examples  I  have  cited  will 
illustrate  the  validity  of  this  implication. 
So  much  for  acuracy  .  .  .  uh,  accuracy, 
which  Prof.  Freeman  praises  as  a  virtue. 
Except,  presumably,  in  spelling.  Or  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  facts  when  he  is  indignant  over 
criticism.  The  comments  in  his  letter  were, 
in  fact,  like  those  in  the  press  release,  full 
of  absurdities  and  contradictions. 

Considering  tbe  unbridled  contempt  he 
expressed  for  journalism,  it  is  incredible 
that  Prof.  Freeman  would  have  sought,  or 
even  allowed  himself  to  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of.  the  kind  of  cheap  personal  puffery 
represented  by  the  press  release  in  which 
he  was  quoted  as  decrying  the  teaching  of 
spelling. 

It  is  fortunate  that  a  man  of  his  limita¬ 
tions  is  teaching  English  and  not.  for  ex¬ 
ample,  music,  or  practically  anything  else. 
Wrongheaded  instruction  in  English  can 
be  and  is  regularly  overcome  by  perceptive 
students  through  reading,  but  wbat  could 
be  done  with  music  students  who  had  been 
taught  to  disregard  false  notes? 

Roy  H.  CoppERi  D 

Altadena,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

‘SEASONED’  TEACHERS 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  article  (June 
24)  entitled  “Editors  Criticize  J-Schools’ 
Curricula  at  Symposium.” 

My  interest  arose  from  the  fact  that  I 


am  a  senior  in  journalism  at  one  of  these 
colleges  where  professionals  DO  teach 
courses  in  the  department.  East  Tennessee 
State  University’s  journalism  department, 
although  a  relatively  new  one,  is  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  departments  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  curriculum  provides  for  the 
students  a  reasonable  mixture  of  practice 
and  theory  classes,  each  beneficial  in  its 
own  right.  Employed  in  the  department  are 
newsmen  from  three  of  the  area  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  25-30,000  circulation  range.  And 
although  these  men  are  just  employed  by 
the  universitv  on  a  part-time  basis,  many 
j-students  will  agree  with  me  that  the  most 
valuable  practical  instruction  comes  from 
these  “seasoned  newsmen.” 

Among  the  professional  part-timers  are 
George  Kelley,  award-winning  editorial 
writer  at  the  Johnson  City  Press-Chronicle ; 
Tom  Hodge,  executive  news  editor  of  the 
Press-Chronicle;  Bill  Roesgen,  executive 
editor  of  the  award-winning  Kingsport 
Times-News;  Ellis  Binkley,  political  writer 
for  the  Times-News;  Bill  FreehofI,  news  di¬ 
rector  at  Kingsport  radio  station  WKPT ; 
Don  White  of  the  Bristol  Herald-Courier ; 
Tim  Jones,  business  manager  of  the  Press- 
Chronicle. 

Along  with  all  this  professional  instruc- 
tif)n  come  history  and  theorv  courses 
taught  by  the  departmental  chairman.  Dr. 
Max  L.  Marshall  and  assistant  professor, 
Mr.  Jack  Mooney. 

So  you  see.  I’m  quite  proud  of  my  de¬ 
partment. 

Other  journalism  schools  should  follow 
the  advice  given  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
Brown.  They  should  put  all  that  knowledge 
and  experience  from  the  local  newspapers 
to  work  if  possible.  The  students  will  bene¬ 
fit  greatly.  I  know  .  .  .  I’ve  been  there. 

Marlene  Richmond 

Johnson  City,  Tenn. 


Short  Takes 

In  desperation,  he  turned  to  a  baker  for 
help.  A  bum  w'as  produced  to  fit  the  meat 
— and  the  hot  dog  was  born. — Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 

*  *  « 

HEADLINE:  Indians  get  $1  for  each 
hunter  and  fisherman — Minneapolis  Star. 

*  *  * 

Senators  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Edmund  S.  Muskie  of  Maine, 
who  have  declined  to  throw'  their  support 
to  Mr.  McGovern  despite  their  swindling 
prospects  for  the  Presidential  nomination 
...  —  New  York  Times. 

*  *  * 

“About  as  long  as  it  takes  a  pitcher  to 
get  w'ormed  up,”  he  said. — Minneapolis 

Tribune. 

*  *  ♦ 

Kay,  tall  with  hair  down  past  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  w’earing  dark  prescription 
glasses  to  correct  his  near-sighted  violin, 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
people  in  the  rock  community. — Pawtucket 
(R.I.)  Times. 

*  ♦  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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The  Times?  Because  they  know 
that  in  The  Times  their  advertising 
is  read  attentively  by  top  adver¬ 
tising  policy-makers  the  country 
over.  The  men  and  women 
who  map  media  strategy,  who  plan 
schedules,  who  decide  national 
advertising  budgets  and  appropria¬ 


tions.  In  short,  the  very  people 
you  want  your  promotion  to  reach. 
More  details?  Ask  your  adver¬ 
tising  agency... or  write  or  call 
Arthur  P.  Irving  Jr.,  Media 
Advertising,  The  NewYorkTimes, 
229  West  43d  Street,  New  Yirk, 
N.Y.  10036;  (212)  556-1455. 


Slje  NeUf  Jlork  Simejs 


First  in  media  advertising 
among  all  U  S.  newspapers 


Media  advertisers  placed 
441,549  lines  of  advertising  in 
The  NewYorkTimes  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1972 — up 
68,659  lines  over  the  same  period 
a  year  ago. 

Newspaper  linage  is  up  35% 
Magazine  linage  is  up  16% 
Broadcast  linage  is  up  207o 
Why  are  more  media  advertisers 
investing  so  much  more  in 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 


Guild  votes  to  endorse 
candidates  for  President 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


Climaxing  a  spirited  floor  debate  at  the 
annual  convention  in  San  Juan,  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  delegates  refused  to  endorse 
Senator  George  McGovern  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency  of  the  United  States,  as  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  majority  of  its  Political  Ac¬ 
tion  Committee. 

However,  after  another  hour  of  debate 
ending  with  a  roll  call,  they  adopted  an 
amendment,  226-124,  instructing  the  In¬ 
ternational  Executive  Board,  “either  at  a 
special  meeting  or  by  poll,”  to  consider 
endorsing  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
following  the  national  political  conven¬ 
tions  and  that  it  is  the  “sense  of  the  con¬ 
vention  that  such  endorsement  should  be 
made.” 

The  amendment  had  already  received 
enough  votes  to  pass  when  the  New  York 
delegation  returned  late  from  caucusing  to 
cast  its  entire  68  votes  for  it. 

The  vote  to  delete  McGovern’s  name 
was  201  and  105/240ths  in  favor  and  147 
and  185/240ths  against. 

The  convention  session  adjourned  at 
2:10  a.m.  Thursday  (June  29)  until 
9:30  a.m.  Friday.  The  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  that  a  grand  jury  can  compel  a 
reporter  to  answer  questions  about  confi¬ 
dential  news  sources  had  been  received  by 
that  time. 

Indignant  at  court  ruling 

Indignation  marked  breakfast  room  and 
hallway  conversations  and  sparked  a  reso¬ 
lution  that  was  passed  unanimously  after 
its  reading  by  George  McCormick,  Twin 
Cities  local  delegate. 

The  resolution  declared: 

“The  Newspaper  Guild  deplores  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
holding  that  the  First  Amendment  does 
not  protect  reporters  from  being  forced  to 
disclose  Information  obtained  from  confi¬ 
dential  sources.  In  the  words  of  Justice 
Stewart,  writing  for  the  court’s  minority, 
the  ruling  ‘invites  state  and  federal  au¬ 
thorities  to  undermine  the  historic  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  press  by  attempting  to 
annex  the  journalistic  profession  as  an 
investigative  arm  of  government.’ 

“In  view  of  the  ruling,  this  convention 
urges  TNG  locals  to  work  for  the  passage 
of  legislation,  such  as  exists  in  17  states, 
granting  journalists  protection  against 
divulging  confidential  sources,  and  it  fur¬ 
ther  urges  TNG  to  work  for  the  passage 
of  such  legislation  in  the  Congress.” 

Perlik  is  heartened 

The  resolution  followed  president 
Charles  A.  Perlik  Jr.’s  declaration  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session — “that  no  deci¬ 


sion  that  the  Guild  has  made  in  recent 
years  has  pleased  and  heartened”  him 
more  than  that  of  the  political  action  en¬ 
dorsement  and  that  if  the  “wisdom”  of 
that  decision  was  not  firm  in  any  dele¬ 
gate’s  mind,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  on  disclosure  of  information  “will 
give  you  proof.” 

Perlik  commented  on  the  fact  that  four 
of  President  Nixon’s  appointees  voted 
with  the  majority  in  the  5-4  decision  and 
announced  that  he  would  pledge  his  weekly 
raise  of  $39.80,  retroactive  to  April  1  and 
through  the  November  election,  to  the 
AFL-CIO  political  fund  drive. 

Delegates  had  earlier  in  the  week 
passed  resolutions  on  privilege  against 
disclosure  and  suppression  of  news  and 
abuse  of  news  people.  One  urged  that 
publishers  in  no  case  should  cooperate 
with  efforts  by  authorities  or  divulge  in¬ 
formation  accumulated  by  reporters  in  the 
coui-se  of  gathering  news. 

“It  is  the  publisher’s  duty  to  protect 
and  defend  an  employe  who  is  proceeded 
against  under  law,”  a  resolution  .stated. 
“In  no  case  shall  such  an  employe  be 
forced  to  suffer  loss  due  to  legal  expenses 
or  fines,  or  lose  status,  salary  or  other 
benefits.” 

In  his  opening  address  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  Perlik  said  he  hoped  the  Political 
Action  Committee  would  recommend 
changes  in  the  “moss-draped  tradition” 
and  call  on  the  lEB  to  “give  guidance 
to  the  Guild  and  to  its  members  and 
describe  what’s  at  stake  and  what  share 
we  must  contribute  to  putting  America’s 
political  mechanism  and  leadership  back 
in  order.  .  .  .” 

‘Sterile  objectivity’ 

For  too  long  now,  Perlik  declared,  “the 
Guild  has  played  what  it  considered  the 
appropriate  role  newspeople  should  play 
in  endoi'sing  and  supporting  candidates 
for  political  office,  from  the  presidency  on 
down.  That  role?  Sterile  objectivity;  po¬ 
litical  eunuchery. 

“Meanwhile,  the  publishers  have  u.sed 
their  editorial  pages  to  praise  to  high 
heaven  candidates  pledged  to  bring  ‘big 
labor’  down  to  size,  or  some  other  asinini- 
ty  designed  to  keep  the  working  people  in 
their  place. 

“If  we  can  demand  a  ‘voice’  in  the 
quality  of  the  product  our  members  labor 
to  produce,  what’s  wrong  with  demanding 
a  ‘voice’  in  the  quality  of  the  governments 
which  structure,  manage  and  dominate 
our  lives?  .  .  , 

“It’s  time  for  the  Guild  to  throw  what 
weight  it  can,  formally  and  officially,  be¬ 
hind  candidates  offered  to  the  respective 


GOVERNOR  OF  PUERTO  RICO  Luis  A.  Ferre 
welcomes  Newspaper  Guild  leaders  at  a  party  at 
the  executive  mansion,  La  Fortaleza.  From  left, 
Charles  A.  Perlilc  Jr.,  president,  TNG;  Alfredo 
Gonzales  Jr.,  president  of  the  Puerto  Rico  local 
of  the  Guild  and  a  photographer  with  El  Mundo, 
closed  by  a  Guild  strike;  and  the  Governor. 

(Photos  by  Manuel  Cordova,  El  Imparcialj 

electorates  through  the  political  processes 
the  citizens  of  both  countries  composing 
this  international  union,  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  are  going  through.” 

Delegates’  comments 

The  delegates  speaking  during  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  McGovern  endorsement  and 
the  amendment  calling  on  the  lEB  to  en¬ 
dorse  a  candidate  ranged  through  remarks 
that: 

The  convention  would  “have  egg  on  its 
face”  if  the  Democratic  candidate  turns 
out  to  be  Edward  Kennetly  or  Hubert 
Humphrey. 

Canadians  would  abstain  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion  (and  they  also  abstained  in  the 
voting  on  the  political  issues)  but  that 
they  might  offer  a  substitute  endorsement 
for  Pat  Paulsen. 

The  possibility  of  non-objective  charges 
being  leveled  at  reporters  if  the  Guild 
endorsed  a  candidate. 

The  lEB  members  “are  not  going  to 
speak  for  me  when  we  leave  here.” 

The  minority  political  action  report 
termed  any  departure  from  tradition  by 
endorsing  a  candidate  as  “radical  and 
dangerous”  and  declared  it  would  be 
“ironic”  if  the  Guild  were  to  play  into  the 
hands  of  politicians  who  complain  that  the 
press  makes  no  effort  to  keep  personal 
bias  from  its  news  space. 

A  delegate  answered  that  the  minority 
document  was  “insulting”  regarding  the 
issue  of  objectivity  on  the  part  of  a  repor¬ 
ter. 

“Union  dissatisfaction  with  the  Nixon 
Administration’s  policies  on  wage-price 
controls  and  other  domestic  and  interna¬ 
tional  matters  is  no  reason  to  change  the 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Guild’s  tradition  of  non-endorsement,”  the 
minority  declared. 

Canadian  re$;ion  created 

In  other  actions,  the  Convention : 

C  reated  a  Canadian  Region  of  the 
Guild: 

refused  to  establish  a  fulltime  staff 
coordinator  to  work  on  women’s  and  mi¬ 
nority  rights: 

attempted  to  bring  the  controversy  over 
the  Guild  Repoyder  editorship  out  to  the 
floor  hut  defeated  a  resolution  calling  for 
censuring  the  lEB  in  the  controversy  sur¬ 
rounding  the  removal  of  David  Eisen,  GR 
editor: 

adopted  the  first  $1  million-plus  budget 
in  guild  history: 

approved  the  new  wage  goal  of  $475  a 
week:  recycled  its  own  clean  environ¬ 
ment  resolution. 

Canadian  victory 

The  Canadian  Region  with  its  own  di¬ 
rector  was  created  in  a  fait  accompli  at- 
mospheie,  rii)i)led  only  by  a  counter  pro- 
posal  that  would  establish  a  seventh 
region  in  Canada  with  an  elected  director. 
The  i)roposal  was  defeated  in  a  roll  call 
vote. 

Perlik  announced  that  Canadians  had 
indicated  that  international  representative 
Robert  .1.  Rupert  of  Kemptville,  Ontario, 
would  bo  their  choice  for  director, 
provided  the  executive  committees  of  the 
locals  agree.  Perlik  said  he  would  concur 
in  that  event. 

Somewhat  sjiirited  words,  but  in  lower 
key  than  tho.se  accompanying  the  political 
debate,  weie  heard  following  presentation 
of  the  human  rights  committee  report  by 
Anne  O’Connor  of  Ottawa. 

A  minority  repoit  of  the  committee,  op¬ 
posing  the  staff  addition,  won  after  sever¬ 
al  speakers,  most  of  them  male,  indicated, 
that  they  felt  responsibility  for  securing 
action  on  minority  and  women’s  problems 
rested  at  the  local  level  and/or  in  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining. 

.4  i)i’0]»osal  that  a  coordinator  be  en¬ 
gaged  through  voluntary  contributions  of 
locals  was  passed,  with  details  and  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  Kind  to  be  referred  to  the  1973 
finance  committee.  The  fund  was  jiroposed 
by  Brian  Flores,  administrative  officer  of 
the  Washington-Raltimore  local,  as  a 
memorial  to  Irving  Leuchter,  counsellor  to 
the  Guild  for  25  years.  He  said  the  Wash- 
ington-Baltimore  grouj)  would  make  a 
contribution  of  $5,000. 

Strike  scene 

The  convention,  which  drew  more  than 
200  accredited  delegates  to  the  week-long 
session  was  on  the  San  Juan  scene  where 
members  of  the  Guild  are  on  strike  again¬ 
st  El  Mundo. 

.Some  delegates  joined  strikes  on  the 
picket  line  at  the  El  Mundo  jilant  in  the 
Hato  Rey  area  briefly,  and  the  convention 
collected  a  total  of  $3,907.50  for  the 
strikers  in  cash  and  jiledges  during  the 
week. 

Secretary-treasurer  Robert  M.  Crocker 


WILKES-BARRE  DELEGATION  to  the  Newspaper  Guild  convention  in  San  Juan  turn  thoughts 
glumly  to  what  awaits  them  at  homes  they  evacuated  in  Pennsylvania  flood.  From  left — John  J. 
Wallace,  reporter  with  the  Times-Leader;  Edward  J.  Schrode,  reporter  with  the  Record,  and 
Carl  B.  Schwab,  circulation  supervisor  for  Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Company. 


announced  that  since  the  strike  began  in 
February  close  to  $500,000  in  defense 
fund  benefits  have  been  paid  to  the  El 
Mundo  strikers. 

Both  the  English  language  San  Juan 
Star  and  the  Sjiani.sh  language  El  Impar- 
cial  carried  stories  about  Guild  delegates” 
on  the  picket  line  at  El  Mundo  and  re¬ 
ported  the  financial  sui)port. 

The  Star  said  that  a  letter  from  El 
Mundo  i)ublisher  Argentina  S.  Hills  was 
distributed  recently  to  employes  announ¬ 
cing  the  paper  was  shutting  down  for  an 
indt'finite  period.  A  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  examiner  ruled  against  the 
Guild  in  an  unfaii-  labor  ]iractico. 

Delegates  approved  the  finance  commit¬ 
tee’s  report  which  included  a  fiscal  year 
budget  of  $1,019,120,  with  projected  Gen¬ 
eral  Fund  income  of  $1,007,572. 

Reflecting  some  dissatisfaction  with  the 
change  in  name  from  American  Newsjia- 
))er  Guild  to  The  Newspai)er  Guild  by  last 
year’s  convention,  a  resolution  asked  for 
ai)pointment  of  a  1973  convention  commit¬ 
tee  to  consider  a  name  that  would  “better 
describe  all  the  occupations  we  rep¬ 
resent.”  Some  support  for  the  use  of  the 
word  “media”  was  still  present. 

Issues  in  the  Guild  Reporter  affair  in¬ 
volve  the  editor’s  authority,  plans  for  the 
GR  as  an  image-maker  for  the  Guild  with 
a  new  editor  in  charge,  the  GR’s  election 
coverage  last  year,  and  handling  of  its 
news  content. 

• 

Blood  donors  sought 

The  San  Francisco  Press  Club  is  seek¬ 
ing  blood  donors  through  the  Red  Ci’oss  to 
help  Campbell  Watson,  retired  West  Coast 
editor  of  Editor  &  Pi  blisher  who  is  re¬ 
cuperating  from  injuries  suffered  in  an 
automobile  accident.  Watson  is  a  patient 
in  Memorial  Hospital,  Cheyenne,  Wyom¬ 
ing.  He  has  been  voted  a  life  membership 
in  the  press  club. 


Mrs.  Onassis  wins 
photography  suit 

Federal  Judge  Irving  Ben  Cooper  in 
New  York  this  week  fashioned  a  cloak  of 
privacy  for  Mrs.  Aristotle  Onassis  and 
said  he  w'ould  sign  an  order  to  restrict 
freelance  photographer  Ronald  E.  Galella 
in  his  efforts  to  take  candid  shots  of  the 
former  First  Lady  and  her  children. 

In  a  lengthy  opinion,  after  a  trial  with¬ 
out  a  jury,  Cooper  found  that  Galella 
had  “relentlessly  invaded”  Mrs.  Onassis’ 
right  to  privacy  which,  he  said,  is  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  First,  Fourth  and  Fifth 
and  Ninth  Amendments  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

“We  see  no  Constitutional  violence  done 
by  permitting  defendant  (Mrs.  Onassis) 
to  prevent  intrusion  on  her  life  which 
serves  no  useful  purpose,”  Cooper  wrote. 

The  Judge,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
liench  by  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  dismissed  Galella’s  suit  for  $1.3 
million  against  Mrs.  Onassis  and  also 
found  him  in  contempt  of  court  for  violat¬ 
ing  temporary  injunctions  designed  to 
keep  him  from  harassing  Mrs.  Onassis 
and  her  children. 

• 

Studies  for  China  duty 

In  prejiaration  for  the  day  when  the 
People’s  Republic  of  China  authorizes  a 
news  bureau  in  Peking,  the  A’cie  York 
Times  is  giving  reporter  Joseph  Lelyveld 
a  leave  of  absence  for  a  year  to  study 
Chinese  at  Cambridge  University  in  En¬ 
gland. 

• 

Florida  stations  sale 

News-Journal  Corp.  of  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.  has  applied  to  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.  for  permission  to  sell 
WNDB  and  WNDJ  radio  stations  to  Qual¬ 
ity  Broa<lcasting  Corp.  for  $425,000. 
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Newsmen’s  privilege  ban 
revives  bills  in  Congress 


In  the  wake  of  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  that  the  First  Amendment  does 
not  immunize  newsmen  from  disclosing  to 
grand  juries  confidential  information  and 
the  sources  of  it,  the  battle  to  establish 
the  right  of  reportei-s  to  protect  their 
news  sources  moves  into  the  legislative 
arena. 

Several  bills,  introduced  early  in  tbe 
second  session  of  the  92nd  Congress,  have 
yet  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  judiciary 
committees  to  which  they  were  referred. 
Indications  are  that  action  may  be  coming 
soon,  although  enactment  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  would  seem  unlikely. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin’s  subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  held  wide- 
ranging  hearings  on  Newsmen’s  Privilege 
bills  introduced  by  several  senators  and 
similar  hearings  were  held  by  Rep.  Eman¬ 
uel  Celler’s  House  subcommittee.  Neither 
committee  has  made  a  report. 

Wailed  on  court 

In  some  quarters,  a  belief  was  enter¬ 
tained  that  both  committees  were  waiting 
to  see  whether  the  Supreme  Court  would 
hold  that  the  Constitution  already  shield¬ 
ed  journalists  from  enforced  disclosure  of 
information  sought  by  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Now  that  the  Court  has  held 
otherwise,  action  logically  may  be  expect¬ 
ed  from  the  legislative  committees. 

With  Congress  in  recess  until  after  the 
Democratic  national  convention,  however, 
it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  when  action 
may  be  taken  or  to  obtain  an  indication  of 
w’hat  the  nature  of  the  committee  reports 
may  be.  From  comments  made  by  Senator 
Ervin  during  the  hearings,  however,  it 
could  be  deduced  that  his  committee  will 
make  a  generally  favorable  report  on  leg¬ 
islative  proposals  leferred  to  it.  Several 
times  during  the  hearings,  the  North  Car¬ 
olina  Senator  indicated  approval  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  the  Earl  Caldwell  case  that  the 
reporter  could  not  be  compelled  to  testify 
unless  tbe  government  could  show  a  “com¬ 
pelling  need”  for  his  testimony.  The  Su- 
pieme  Court  reversed  that  decision. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  ruling  in  the 
Caldwell,  Rranzburg  and  raj)i)as  cases 
had  hardly  been  disclosed  when  Senator 
.■\lan  Cranston  of  California  introduced 
bill  to  give  newsmen  the  right  to  lefuse  to 
disclose  confidential  information.  Senator 
Cranston’s  bill  would  broaden  the  area  of 
the  privilege,  to  include  investigative 
bodies  other  than  grand  juries. 

Modeled  on  a  California  law,  the  Cran¬ 
ston  proposal  provides  that  “a  person  con¬ 
nected  with  or  employed  by  the  news 
media  or  press  cannot  be  required  by  a 
court,  a  legislature,  or  any  administrative 
body  to  disclose  before  Congress  or  any 
federal  court  or  agency  the  source  of  any 
information  procui'ed  for  publication  or 
broadcast.” 

Stale  laws  noted 

Justice  White,  in  the  Supreme  Court’s 
majority  opinion,  touched  on  the  lack  of  a 


federal  statute  to  give  newsmen  a  confi¬ 
dential  privilege.  He  wrote: 

“A  number  of  states  have  provided 
newsmen  a  statutory  privilege  of  varying 
breadth,  but  the  majority  have  not  done 
so,  and  none  has  been  provided  by  Fedei  al 
Statute.  Until  now  the  only  testimonial 
privilege  for  unofficial  witnesses  that  is 
rooted  in  the  Federal  Constitution  is  the 
Fifth  Amendment  privilege  against  com¬ 
pelling  self-incrimination. 

“We  are  asked  to  create  another  by 
interpreting  the  First  Amendment  to 
grant  newsmen  a  testimonial  privilege 
that  other  citizens  do  not  enjoy.  This  we 
decline  to  do.” 

Since  all  three  of  the  test  cases  involved 
subpoenas  to  produce  evidence  before 
grand  juries,  the  Supreme  Court  majority 
confined  its  discussion  of  the  problem  to 
that  area.  Most  of  the  state  laws  go  far 
beyond  li.sting  grand  juries  and  protect 
newsmen  from  being  required  to  testify 
before  any  official  bodies  investigating 
crimes. 

The  court’s  minority,  in  an  opinion 
written  by  Justice  Stewart,  saw  new  prob¬ 
lems  arising  from  the  majority’s  view. 
Incidentally,  when  Justice  Stewart  sat  on 
the  lower  appellate  court  in  Ohio  several 
years  ago,  he  ruled  that  the  privilege  of  a 
newsman  to  remain  silent  in  an  inquiry 
into  his  source  of  information  had  to  give 
way  to  the  principle  of  making  every  bit 
of  evidence  available  to  an  aggrieved  par¬ 
ty  in  a  civil  law  suit.  That  was  in  the 
Marie  Torre  case. 

Inviting  problems 

Now,  in  cases  involving  criminal  inves¬ 
tigations,  Stewart  wrote: 

“The  Court  in  these  cases  holds  that  a 
newsman  has  no  First  Amendment  right 
to  protect  his  sources  when  called  before  a 
grand  jury.  The  Court  thus  invites  state 
and  Federal  authoiities  to  undermine  the 
historic  independence  of  the  press  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  annex  the  journalistic  profes- 


Reporters  like 

The  gist  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  ruling 
that  denies  to  newsmen  the  right  to  refuse 
to  testify  before  grand  juries  on  informa¬ 
tion  received  in  confidence  is  contained  in 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  majority 
opinion: 

“The  sole  issue  before  us  is  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  reporters  to  respond  to  grand  jury 
subpoenas  as  other  citizens  do  and  to  an¬ 
swer  questions  relevant  to  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  commission  of  crime. 

“Citizens  generally  are  not  constitution¬ 
ally  immune  from  grand  jury  subpoenas; 
and  neither  the  First  Amendment  nor  oth¬ 
er  constitutional  provision  protects  the  av¬ 
erage  citizen  from  disclosing  to  a  grand 
jury  information  that  he  has  received  in 
confidence. 

“The  claim  is,  however,  that  reporters 
are  exempt  from  these  obligations  because 
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sion  as  an  investigative  arm  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

“Not  only  will  this  decision  impair  per¬ 
formance  of  the  press’  constitutionally 
protected  functions,  but  it  will,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  in  the  long  run,  harm  rather  than 
help  the  administration  of  justice.” 

Justice  Douglas  added  this  comment: 

“Forcing  a  reporter  before  a  grand 
jury  will  have  two  retarding  effects  upon 
the  ear  and  the  pen  of  the  press.  Fear  of 
exposure  will  cause  dissidents  to  commu¬ 
nicate  less  openly  to  trusted  reporters. 
And,  fear  of  accountability  will  cause  edi¬ 
tors  and  critics  to  write  with  more  re¬ 
strained  pens.” 

• 

Nixon  tells  view 
on  press  parleys 

President  Richard  Nixon  said  at  his 
June  29  televised  news  conference — the 
first  in  more  than  a  year — that  he  intends 
to  hold  press  conferences  when  he  believes 
they  will  best  serve  his  interests  and  that 
he  will  choose  the  time  and  the  format. 

In  response  to  a  question  that  implied 
that  perhaps  he  might  be  afraid  to  meet 
the  press  in  a  televised  forum,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  said,  “it  isn’t  that  I’m  afraid  to  do 
it”.  “I  have  to  determine  the  best  way  of 
communicating  and  also — and  this  will 
sound  self-serving  and  it  is  intended  to 
be — I  have  to  use  the  press  conference,  I 
don’t  mean  use  the  reporters,  but  use  the 
press  conference  when  I  believe  that  it  is 
the  best  way  to  communicate  or  to  inform 
the  people.” 

Acknowledging  that  some  members  of 
the  press  feel  that  he  “is  tempted  to 
downgrade  the  press  or  downgrade  the 
press  conference,  “Nixon  denied  he  was 
trying  to  do  that.  He  said  the  press  con¬ 
ference  was  important  and  useful  and 
that  he  liked  a  “good  press”. 

“Now  if  I  do  a  good  job,  the  fact  that  I 
get  a  bad  press  is  not  going  to  matter,” 
the  President  said.  “If  I  do  a  bad  job,  a 
good  press  isn’t  going  to  help. 

“And  when  November  comes,  the  people 
will  decide  whether  I  have  done  a  good 
job  or  not  and  whether  I  have  had  so 
many  press  conferences  is  probably  not 
going  to  make  a  lot  of  difference.” 


other  citizens 

if  forced  to  respond  to  subpoenas  and 
identify  their  sources  or  disclose  other 
confidences,  their  informants  will  refuse 
or  be  reluctant  to  furnish  newsworthy 
information  in  the  future.  This  asserted 
burden  on  news  gathering  is  said  to  make 
compelled  testimony  from  newsmen  consti¬ 
tutionally  suspect  and  to  require  a  privi¬ 
leged  position  for  them. 

“It  is  clear  that  the  First  Amendment 
does  not  invalidate  every  incidental  bur¬ 
dening  of  the  press  that  may  result  fiom 
the  enforcement  of  civil  or  criminal 
statutes  of  general  applicability.  Under 
prior  cases,  otherwise  valid  laws  serving 
substantial  public  interests  may  be  en¬ 
forced  against  the  press  as  against  oth¬ 
ers,  despite  the  possible  burden  that  may 
be  imposed.” 
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‘Model’  carrier 
characteristics 
show  in  survey 


A  study  involving  95  newspapers  will 
give  circulation  managers  an  analysis  of 
the  characteristics  of  carriers  in  general, 
without  regard  to  their  performance. 

A  committee  in  charge  of  the  study 
believes  it  should  be  possible,  on  the  basis 
of  the  survey  findings,  to  come  up  with  a 
selection  form,  giving  a  set  of  questions  to 
ask  of  prospective  carriers,  their  parents, 
and  their  households.  In  addition,  there 
will  he  an  evaluation  .schedule  to  help  the 
district  manager  predict  the  probability  of 
the  success  of  the  carrier. 

Harold  Schwartz,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Miheaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  Senti¬ 
nel,  reported  the  completion  of  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  analysis  of  the  carrier  survey, 
“Profile  of  a  Carrier,”  to  the  Internation¬ 
al  Circulation  Managers  Association  con¬ 
ference  in  Los  Angeles  (June  25-29). 

For  the  coming  year,  Schwai-tz  said,  the 
Circulation /Promotion  Research  Center 
will  refine  survey  material  in  the  com¬ 
puter,  and  go  back  to  circulation  manag¬ 
ers  for  additional  information  where  it 
seems  warranted. 

The  study  involved  2,000  carriers,  par¬ 
ents  and  district  managers.  Some  of  the 
findings  wei-e  reported  as  follows: 

1)  Age  of  a  carrier,  when  he  starts  a 
route,  does  not  seem  to  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  his  success,  or  lack  of  it,  as  a 
carrier. 

2)  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  carrier 
now  on  the  route  who  is  older,  to  he  rated 
as  a  success  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
younger  carrier. 

3)  There  is  little  or  no  difference,  as 
far  as  success  is  concerned,  when  a  carri¬ 
er  has  a  brother  or  friend  who  were  carri¬ 
ers  at  the  time  he  started  his  route. 

4)  The  size  of  the  route  does  not  seem 
to  make  a  difference.  The  better  carriers 
are  on  routes  with  80  or  more  customers. 

5)  Boys  who  are  better  students  make 
better  carriers. 

6)  A  college-bound  carrier  is  generally 
more  successful  than  the  boy  who  is  not 
interested  in  college. 

7)  Outside  interests  other  than  sports  is 
another  characteristic  of  the  successful 
carrier. 

8)  Involvement  of  the  father  seems  to 
he  an  important  key  for  the  successful 
carrier.  If  the  mother  is  intere.sted,  it  does 
not  seem  to  make  very  much  difference. 

9)  The  hoy  who  has  a  savings  account 
at  the  time  he  contracts  for  a  route  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  he  successful. 

10)  The  carrier  hoy  who  continues  to 
save  from  25%  to  75%  of  his  earrings  is 
more  likely  to  be  successful. 

11)  A  boy  who  comes  from  a  “natural 
household” — that  is,  in  which  there  is  both 
a  mother  and  a  father — is  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  a  boy  from  a  one-parent 
family. 

12)  Carriers  from  households  where  the 
annual  income  is  in  excess  of  $10,000,  are 
the  most  successful  carriers. 

13)  Morning  newspaper  carriers  are 


OFFICERS  of  the  International  Circulation  M  anagers  Association,  elected  at  Los  Angeles 
convention  recently:  from  left,  front — W.  J.  Morrissey,  Long  Beach  Independent,  Press-Telegram, 
chairman  of  board;  Robert  A.  Tafel,  Saginaw  News,  president;  back  row — ^Thomas  Sherrill, 
Sarasota  Herald  Tribune,  third  vicepresident;  Donald  Martz,  Phoenix  Republic  &  Gazette,  second 
vicepresident;  and  A.  Robert  Oehler,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  first  vicepresident. 


Peyton  is  appointed 
editorial  page  editor 

David  A.  Peyton  was  recently  appointed 
as  editorial  page  editor  of  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Advertiser,  a  Gannett  newspa¬ 
per.  Winner  of  a  scholarship  presented  to 
the  outstanding  .journalism  senior  at  Mar¬ 
shall  University,  he  has  been  with  the 
newspaper  since  graduation  in  1966, 
serving  as  agribusiness  editor,  columnist, 
book  reviewer  and  theatre  critic. 

Wendell  S.  Reynolds,  73,  retired  as 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the  Adver¬ 
tiser,  after  working  for  the  newspaper 
nearly  50  years.  A  graduate  of  West 
Virginia  University,  he  joined  the  Ad¬ 
vertiser  staff  in  1923. 


more  likely  to  be  rated  superior  than  af¬ 
ternoon  carriers. 

14)  The  successful  carrier  is  more  like¬ 
ly  to  come  from  a  newspaper  with  100,000 
or  more  circulation. 

15)  Carriers  who  are  billed  weekly  are 
more  likely  to  be  successful  than  boys  who 
are  hilled  for  longer  periods  of  time. 

16)  The  successful  carrier  seems  to 
complain  more  about  the  time  he  spends 
collecting  than  the  unsuccessful  boy. 

17)  The  successful  carrier  comes,  gen¬ 
erally,  from  a  household  where  there  is 
more  help  for  him  from  other  members  of 
the  family,  especially  on  Sunday  deliv¬ 
eries. 


Rack  permit  defeated 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  by  a  vote 
of  8  to  6  rejected  a  proposed  ordinance  to 
license  newspaper  racks  and  newsstands. 
The  ordinance  would  have  set  standards 
for  size  and  appearance  of  the  racks  and 
require  a  permit.  Opponents  asserted  the 
procedure  w'ould  give  the  public  works 
board  a  power  of  censorship  over  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news. 


Production  manager 

The  appointment  of  Raymond  Luyendyk 
as  production  manager  of  the  Passaic 
(N.J.)  Herald-News  was  announced  by 
Charles  West,  business  manager.  Luyen¬ 
dyk  began  as  an  apprentice  printer  in 
1955.  He  succeeds  Harvey  Benson,  who 
has  retired. 
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Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
upheld  in  first  court  test 


The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  en¬ 
acted  two  years  ago,  has  withstood  the 
first  challenge  of  its  constitutionality  in  a 
legal  proceeding. 

Chief  judge  Oliver  J.  Carter  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia  sustained  every  point  of  the  defense 
entered  by  the  publishers  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  the  Chronicle  in 
a  suit  brought  against  them  by  the  Bay 
Guardian  Company,  publisher  of  a  semi¬ 
monthly  magazine. 

Guardian  claimed  that  the  law  which 
grants  an  antitrust  law  exemption  to  cer¬ 
tain  joint  newspaper  publishing  enter¬ 
prises  threatened  its  existence  by  creating 
a  monopoly  in  San  Francisco. 

Last  February,  Judge  Carter  refused  to 
isssue  a  declaratory  judgment  for  the 
plaintiffs  because  there  were  technical 
jurisdictional  questions.  In  his  new  ruling 
he  denied  the  Guardian’s  motions  to  strike 
the  portions  of  the  defense  which  cite  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act. 

Judge  Carter  made  these  findings: 

1.  The  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  is 
a  constitutional  statute  that  violates 
neither  the  First  nor  Fifth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution. 

2.  The  Act  does  not  pre-empt  but 
merely  modifies  in  part  the  operation  of 
state  antitrust  laws. 

3.  The  Act  can  constitutionally  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  conduct  occurring  both  before  and 
after  passage. 

“It  may  be,”  Carter  stated  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  “that  Congress  could  have  adopted  a 
less  heavy-handed  piece  of  legislation  to 
accomplish  the  objective  of  maintaining 
the  solvency  of  large  metroi)olitan  daily 
new'sjjapers.  However,  this  court  does  not 
detect  any  compulsion  for  such  rectitude 
in  either  the  First  or  Fifth  Amendment.” 

Congress  adopted  the  Act  and  President 
Nixon  signed  it  into  law  July  24,  1970, 
after  two  years  of  hearings  with  the  os¬ 
tensible  purpose  of  over-riding  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  found  the  joint  pub¬ 
lishing  agency  agreement  in  Tucson  vio¬ 
lated  antitrust  laws.  There  were  21  other 
places  where  competing  newspapers 
formed  common  business  agencies  and 
.shared  publishing  plants  while  maintain¬ 
ing  separate  news-editorial  operations. 

The  Guardian  complaint  against  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Francisco  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  was  the  first  test  of  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  law  presented  to  a  court. 

Court's  opinion 

Judge  Carter  discusses  the  background 
for  the  litigation  and  his  rationale  in 
upholding  the  law  in  his  opinion,  part  of 
which  follows: 

The  defendants  since  September,  1965, 
have  operated  under  a  joint  operating 
agreement.  By  that  agreement  one  new’s- 
paper  (Neu's-Call-Hulletin)  was  put  out 
of  existence  while  the  two  remaining 


dailies  (Examiner  and  Chronicle)  were 
allotted  the  afternoon  and  morning  mar¬ 
kets  respectively.  All  printing  is  done  by  a 
jointly  owned  subsidiary,  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Newspaper  Printing  Company,  a 
named  defendant.  The  editorial  staffs  of 
the  two  remaining  papers,  the  Chronicle 
and  Examiner,  are  kept  independent, 
though  they  jointly  publish  a  unified  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  Profits  from  all  operations 
are  pooled  and  shared  on  a  50/50  basis. 
Thus  the  defendant  papers  have  elimi¬ 
nated  all  competition  between  them  and 
have  achieved  a  monopoly  position  in  the 
San  Francisco  daily  newspaper  market,  so 
that  profits  are  now  quite  substantial. 

The  plaintiffs  are  the  owners  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  a  small  paper  that  has  been  a 
bimonthly  paper  and  is  now  monthly. 
They  contend  that  the  defendants’  monop¬ 
oly  position  in  the  San  Francisco  market 
enables  the  defendants  to  destroy  or 
weaken  any  potential  competition.  They 
contend  that  this  monopoly  position  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  continually  declining  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  editorial  and  news  content  of 
both  iiapers.  They  contend  that  the  profit 
sharing,  joint  ad  rates,  and  other  cooper¬ 
ative  aspects  of  the  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  enable  the  defendants  to  establish 
and  perpetuate  a  stranglehold  on  the 
San  Francisco  newspaper  market.  The 
plaintiffs  contend  that  the  Act  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional  because  it  unfairly  encourages 
this  journalistic  monopoly. 

The  Act  provides  that  newspapers  in 
economic  distress  may  enter  into  joint  op¬ 
erating  agreements.  It  further  provides 
that  existing  joint  operating  agreements 
are  also  allowable  if  at  the  time  an  agree¬ 
ment  was  entered  into  one  of  the  papers 
was  not  financially  sound. 

Newspapers  defined 

Newspapers  for  purposes  of  the  Act 
were  defined  to  include  only  those  publish¬ 
ing  one  or  more  issues  weekly.  Permis¬ 
sible  joint  operating  agreements  are  ac¬ 
corded  an  exemption  from  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  and 
other  antitrust  acts.  That  exemption  was 
sjjccifically  extended  to  any  civil  or  crimi¬ 
nal  i)roceedings  pending  on  July  24,  1970, 
the  date  the  Act  was  passed. 

For  the  purposes  of  ruling  upon  the 
plaintiffs’  motion  to  strike  the  affirmative 
defenses  related  to  the  Act,  the  Court  has 
assumed  that  the  Act  is  applicable  to  the 
defendants’  joint  operating  agreement. 
The  terms  of  the  Act  provide  that  it  is  to 
apply  to  daily  newspapers,  no  more  than 
one  of  which  “was  likely  to  remain  or 
become  a  financially  sound  publication.” 
The  Court  offers  no  opinion  at  this  time 
whether  the  defendant  newspapers  will  be 
able  to  prove  at  the  time  of  trial  that  they 
came  within  that  definition  when  they  be¬ 
gan  joint  operations. 

I.  First  Amendment 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  Act  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional  because  it  permits  the  defen¬ 


dant  newspapers  to  combine  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  plaintiffs’  newspaper  from  pub¬ 
lishing.  This  effect  of  the  Act,  they  con¬ 
tend,  causes  it  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  guarantee  of  the 
First  Amendment. 

The  simple  answer  to  the  plaintiffs’  con¬ 
tention  is  that  the  Act  does  not  authorize 
any  conduct.  It  is  a  narrow  exception  to 
the  antitrust  laws  for  newspapers  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  failing.  Thus  it  is  in  many  respects 
merely  a  codification  of  the  judicially 
created  “failing  company”  doctrine. 

A  ‘phantom  act' 

Much  of  plaintiffs’  argument  seems  di¬ 
rected  at  a  phantom  Act  which  conveys  a 
government  license  to  monopolize  to  cer¬ 
tain  newspapers  at  the  expense  of  others. 
Whatever  might  be  the  constitutional 
status  of  such  an  Act,  it  is  not  the  one 
now  before  us.  The  Act  pertinent  to  this 
case  does  not  confer  any  license  to  monop¬ 
olize  and  indeed  has  a  specific  provision 
prohibiting  “predatory  practices.”  The 
case  of  Grosjean  v.  American  Press  Co., 
297.,  U.S.  2.33  (1936),  relied  on  heavily  by 
the  plaintiffs,  is  clearly  inapplicable.  In 
that  case  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  uncon¬ 
stitutional  a  state  taxing  statute  that  was 
clearly  aimed  at  certain  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspapers  that  had  opposed  the  po¬ 
litical  machine  then  in  control  of  that 
state.  It  was  a  clear  and  obnoxious  politi¬ 
cal  reprisal  against  the  press  by  a  corrupt 
demagogue.  There  is  simply  no  compari¬ 
son  between  that  factual  situation  and  the 
one  underlying  the  instant  legislation. 

Here  the  Act  was  designed  to  preserve 
independent  editorial  voices.  Regardless  of 
the  economic  or  social  wisdom  of  such  a 
course,  it  does  not  violate  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  Rather  it  is  merely  a  selective 
repeal  of  the  antitrust  laws.  It  merely 
looses  the  same  shady  market  forces 
which  existed  before  the  passage  of  the 
Sherman,  Clayton  and  other  antitrust 
laws. 

Such  a  repeal,  even  when  applicable 
only  to  the  newspaper  industry,  does  not 
violate  the  First  Amendment. 

Rigorous  standards 

II.  Equal  Protection 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  Act  confers  a 
privileged  economic  status  upon  the  de¬ 
fendant  newspapers  and  thus  denies  the 
plaintiffs  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

The  kernel  of  the  plaintiffs’  reasoning 
is  that  the  Act  affects  First  Amendment 
rights  and  thus  should  be  subjected  to  a 
more  rigorous  standard  of  propriety,  “the 
compelling  intere.st”  test.  The  Court  does 
not  believe  that  the  cases  cited  by  the 
plaintiffs  provide  support  for  these  con¬ 
tentions. 

Williams  v.  Rhodes,  393  U.  S.  23  (1968) 
involved  the  requirements  imposed  by  the 
election  laws  of  Ohio  upon  political  par¬ 
ties  wishing  to  secure  a  place  on  the  ballot 
in  a  presidential  election.  The  laws  of  the 
State  of  Ohio  made  it  “virtually  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  party  to  qualify  on  the  ballot 
except  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties.”  393  U.S  at  25.  There  are  no  such 
discriminatory  qualifications  contained  in 
the  instant  Act.  It  merely  requires  that 
the  merged  new'spapers  publish  at  least 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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Entrenched  press  corruption 
challenges  Mexican  editor 

By  Colin  Willis 


A  well-known  columnist  for  Mexico’s 
leading  daily,  Excelsior,  took  an  unex¬ 
pected  pay  cut  the  other  day.  And  so,  in  a 
manner  of  speaking,  did  Excelsior.  The 
columnist  was  told  to  drop  a  weekly  half 
page  for  which  he  paid  the  paper  and 
which,  in  turn,  he  profitably  retailed  to 
plug  seekers. 

The  order,  hurtfully  brusque  as  the  still 
far  from  starving  columnist  tells  it,  came 
from  Julio  Scherer  Garcia,  the  paper’s 
director  general  (editor-in-chief),  a  Mex¬ 
ican  journalist  dedicated  to  the  almost 
unheard-of  proposition  heie  that  honesty 
is  the  best,  not  to  say  most  profitable, 
journalistic  policy. 

For  all  of  Mexico’s  impressive,  if  lop¬ 
sided,  economic  growth,  newspapers  on 
the  whole  have  been  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Added  to  the  lack  of  gut  professionalism, 
a  prime  explanation  is  the  all-pervading 
corruption,  fairly  reflecting  what  Mex¬ 
icans  call  their  national  vice. 

With  the  claimed  largest  circulation  of 
170,000  a  day  the  aptly-named,  regular- 
size  Excelsior  is  a  notable  exception  to 
this  glum  poverty.  But  for  many  of  the 
country’s  200  dailies  it  is  a  loss-making 
business,  a  fact  strikingly  underlined  by 
the  recent  failure  of  Mexico’s  biggest 
group,  the  37-dailystrong  Jose  Garcia 
Valeseca  chain. 

Nepotism  is  the  norm 

By  any  standards  Scherer  is  an  out¬ 
standing  journalist.  By  local  standards  he 
is  almost  anomalous.  “It  just  had  to  hap¬ 
pen  some  time,’’  an  associated  executive 
tried  to  explain  urbanely.  A  third-genera¬ 
tion  Mexican  descended  from  a  German 
grandfather  Scherer  is,  at  46,  one  of  the 
few  top  editors  to  have  worked  his  way  up 
from  the  bottom,  one  of  the  very  few  to 
actually  be  a  journalist.  Nepotism  is  the 
norm. 

Slightly  built,  with  the  deceptive  air  of 
a  bustling,  ahsented-minded  professor,  the 
courteous  Scherer  is  about  Central  (Cast¬ 
ing’s  last  idea  of  a  campaigning  editor. 
But  the  record  proves  otherwise.  In  a  land 
devoted  to  the  eternal  conference  he  is 
markedly  decisive,  a  toj)  reporter  now 
kept  away  from  his  typewriter  by  admin¬ 
istrative  choies.  In  the  piocess  he  has 
earned  a  lot  of  unpopularity  for  knocking 
the  system  and  a  modest  share  or  legend. 

Colleagues  tell  of  the  time  early  in  his 
career  when  at  the  end  of  a  presidential 
tour  he  turned  down  the  customary  tip. 
“The  paper  pays  my  expenses,’’  he  is  said 
to  have  told  the  astonished  government 
official  as  he  refused  the  $80  .  .  .  They  tell 
too  of  a  futile  trip  to  Moscow  to  interview 
Nikita  Khrushchev  after  selling  half  his 
valuable  painting  collection  to  cover  the 
fare  Excelsior  refused  to  pay. 

Last  year  he  picked  up  the  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  award  from  Columbia  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  (as  did  his 
paper,  for  the  second  time).  But  for  this 


modest  father  of  eight,  who  studies  phi¬ 
losophy  an  hour  a  day,  the  biggest  chal¬ 
lenge  lies  ahead.  And  in  this,  though 
l)resent  signs  are  propitious,  success  is  by 
no  means  guaranteed. 

Voted  into  office 

Scherer  was  voted  into  office  by  the 
cooperative  that  Excelsior  is  four  years 
ago  (and  by  the  same  process  can  be 
voted  out  again — “I  just  don’t  think  about 
it,’’  he  says).  For  all  that  rather  mislead¬ 
ing  book  “The  Elite  Press”  nominating  it 
among  the  world’s  top  20  shortly  before 
he  took  over,  the  paper  was  by  all  ac¬ 
counts  then  as  corrupt  as  any  other,  fully 
mirroring  the  stodgily  conservative  inter¬ 
est  of  Mexico’s  largely  inbred  top  people. 

He  has  moved  with  cautious  guile  since, 
as  he  needs  must.  In  this  he  has  been 
helped  by  the  present  administration  of 
President  Louis  Echeverria,  undeniably 
determined  to  get  a  dialogue  going 
throughout  the  country  between  the  high¬ 
ly  concentrated  wealth  and  the  immense 
l)overty. 

Excelsior’s  revelations  of  nation-wide 
corruption,  incompetence  and  bossism 
have  come  with  increasing  and  embarrass¬ 
ing  frequency  since  Scherer  took  over  the 
helm.  Politically  it  has  .«wung  from  the 
far  right  to  left  center.  It  is  a  measure  of 
how’  much  better  the  paper  is  than  its 
competitors  that  the  often-offended  read¬ 
ers  continue  to  buy  it.  Pulitzer  might 
point  out  that  the  revelations  tend  to  be 
selective.  No  rejwrter  has  yet  been  as¬ 
signed  to  find  out  the  real  truth  behind 
the  massacre  of  16  students  last  year  by 
the  right-wing  Falcons.  Such  incidents  in 
any  case  tend  to  get  lelegated  to  the  back 
of  the  sheet.  The  criticism  of  Echeverria 
tend  to  be  mild  at  best.  But  what  is  aston¬ 
ishing  for  the  normally  supine  Mexican 
press  is  that  they  come  at  all. 

Hit  iheir  pockets 

And  if  the  times  are  politically  about 
right  the  support  of  the  1,100-member 
cooj)erative  is  obviously  equally  indispen¬ 
sable.  There,  indeed,  he  has  provoked  bit¬ 
ter  minority  criticism,  veiy  largely  be¬ 
cause  members  fear  that  the  clean  out  is 
going  to  hit  them  where  it  hurts  most — in 
their  pockets.  So  far  their  fears  have  not 
been  realised,  and  in  any  case,  such  coop¬ 
eratives  have  notoriously  bitchy  in-house 
politics.  Disgust  has  spurred  some  depar¬ 
tures. 

Yet  only  when  the  remainder  stop  call¬ 
ing  him,  in  cooperative  fashion,  by  his 
fii'st  name  will  the  danger  signals  really 
be  hoisted.  In  the  newly-laundered  atmos¬ 
phere  there  is  no  sign  of  this  augury. 
Most  feel  he  has  earned  the  top  job  and 
keej)  their  doubts  to  themselves.  After  all 
they  spent  two  days  of  heated  debate  be¬ 
fore  promoting  him.  And  that  let  off  a  lot 
of  steam. 

But  as  enemies  have  left  the  cooper¬ 


Julio  Scherer  Garcia 


ative  others  have  grown  outside.  The 
offices  were  once  bombed,  causing  $80,- 
OOO-worth  of  damage.  More  recently  a 
persuasive,  but  anonymous,  leaflet  cam¬ 
paign  was  launched  to  discourage  adver¬ 
tisers.  So  far,  claims  the  paper  which 
believes  it  comes  from  disgruntled  ex- 
cooperativists,  with  no  noticeable  results. 

“I  cannot  say  that  such  happenings 
don’t  affect  me,”  says  Scherer,  being  in¬ 
terviewed  with  a  journalist’s  traditional 
reluctance.  “Certainly  it  affects  me.  But  I 
cannot  let  it  .«top  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  We  have  to  continue  on  this  road.” 

On  cleaning  out  corruption  he  is  work¬ 
ing  much  more  cautiously.  There  is  no 
river  Styx  at  hand  to  do  the  job  for  him. 

Ferlile  source-Gacetilla 

An  immediate  target  is  Gacetilla,  an 
exotic  custom  enshrined  in  the  Mexican 
Rate  and  Data  whereby  publications  will 
customarily  sell  any  part  of  their  editori¬ 
al  space  at  rates  around  three  times  that 
of  advertising.  It  is  a  fertile  source  of 
revenue,  a  delight  to  PRs. 

Early  this  year  Scherer  started  cam¬ 
paigning  to  get  the  “For  Sale”  sign  com¬ 
pletely  off  the  front  page. 

“But  first,”  he  explains,  “it  is  necessary 
to  get  the  approval  of  the  cooperative. 
There  are  many  members  who  fear  we  are 
going  to  lose  an  important  source  of  in¬ 
come.” 

For  Excelsior,  charging  an  average 
$960  a  page  for  normal  advertisements, 
this  means  a  lot  of  money.  With  its 
prestige  there  is  no  lack  of  takers.  The 
cintillo,  the  second  head  at  the  very  top  of 
page  one,  goes  for  $8,000.  Text  sells  for 


(Continued  on  page  29) 
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.  . .  editor  and  printer 


The  Weekly  Editor  By  Duane  Spilsbury 

ONE-MAN  NEWSPAPER:  FADING  INSTITUTION 


“No.  I  wouldn’t  sell  you  the  newspa¬ 
per.’’ 

“Sure,  you  can  shoot  pictures  and  write 
new's  stories  and  headlines,  and  I  don’t 
doubt  you  could  build  up  the  advertising, 
but  you  don’t  know  the  backshop.  You’ve 
never  run  a  Linotype  machine  and  you 
don’t  know  a  composing  stone  from  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  job  case.  And  how  are  you  going  to 
coax  500  four-page  papers  off  a  cranky 
old  Cottrell  Roll  Cylinder  Press  or  cast  a 
type-high  plate  from  a  stereotype  mat.  .  .? 

“If  you  w’ere  a  man  and  wife  team  .  .  . 
You  were  a  letterpress  printer  and  your 
wife  could  edit  and  sell  ads  and  help  run 
the  machines  while  you’re  busy  repairing 
the  platen  press  for  a  commercial  job  that 
was  due  a  week  ago — then  you  might 
make  a  modest  living.  .  . 

“But  if  you  hire  some  backshop  help, 
your  profits  would  go  for  wages  and  soon 
you  couldn’t  pay  your  bills.  Then  we’d  be 
right  back  where  we  started  with  you 
broke  and  discouraged  and  me  running 
the  paper  again.  No,  sir.  It  wouldn’t 
work.” 

The  speaker  is  Paul  Sagaser,  publisher 
of  the  Loomis  (Calif.)  News,  a  one-man 
weekly  newspaper  operation  which 
Sagaser  founded  31  years  ago  last  Decem¬ 
ber.  Sagaser  was  speaking  in  Dutch-Uncle 
fashion  to  a  college  administrator  investi¬ 
gating  the  possibility  of  entering  the 
weekly  newspaper  field  through  purchase 
of  an  established  newspaper. 

These  pithy,  though  not  unfriendly,  re¬ 
marks  point  up  a  dilemma  which  publish¬ 
ers  of  small,  one-man  newspapers  face  in 
a  day  when  many  weeklies  are  moving 
from  hot-type  and  letterpress  printing  to 
photocomposition  and  offset — when  the 
talk  of  weekly  publishers  revolves  around 
whether  to  consolidate  printing  facilities, 
hire  larger,  more  specialized  staffs,  or 
simply  sell  to  absentee  owners  who  want 


to  buy  the  newspaper  for  tax  benefits. 

The  idea  of  a  weekly  newspaper  where 
news  and  advertising  are  gathered,  writ¬ 
ten,  typeset,  madeup  and  printed  and  the 
papers  folded  and  delivered  to  the  Post 
Office  for  mailing — all  by  one  man,  seems 
as  old  fashioned  in  some  circles  as  coal  oil 
lamps  and  cream  separators. 

Obsolete^so  who  cares? 

It  doesn’t  bother  Sagaser  that  some 
newspaper  executives  would  view  him  and 
his  operation  as  obsolete.  At  67  and  after 
a  40-year  career  in  printing,  he  is  both¬ 
ered  that  he  can’t  get  away  for  a  regular 
vacation — unless  he  prints  two  editions  of 
his  newspaper  in  one  week  or  asks  his  son 
to  work  nights  and  Saturdays  covering 
for  him  while  he  and  his  wife  take  a 
guilty  fortnight  trip  to  Canada. 

Sagaser  also  worries  about  his  health 
and  how  it  affects  his  job. 

“The  old  body  is  not  so  sound  anymore,” 
Sagaser  said.  “I’ve  had  a  couple  of  oper¬ 
ations,  the  last  one  in  January.  I’ve  been 
fighting  arthritis  for  40  years,  and  it’s 
gradually  winning.  Getting  the  News  out 
every  single  week  of  the  year  can  get  to 
be  a  burdensome  task.” 

Apart  from  these  shortcomings,  the 
lean  and  graying  publisher  is  satisfied 
with  his  one-man  newspaper. 

The  slogan  of  the  Loomis  News  is  “An 
Independent  Newspaper,”  and  that  slogan 
fits  its  publisher,  too. 

Sagaser  vows  there  are  many  advan¬ 
tages  to  a  one-man  newspaper  shop. 

“I  don’t  have  any  payroll  and  that  cuts 
expenses.  I  own  the  building  and  the  shop 
full  of  equipment.  All  I  have  to  do  is  pay 
the  taxes  and  get  the  paper  out  on  time — 
and  I  can  pick  my  own  hours  to  do  that.” 

He  added  with  a  twinkle,  “But  I  can’t 
pass  the  buck  to  anyone  else  for  my  mis¬ 
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takes.  I  have  to  take  full  responsibility 
for  what  comes  out  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ings. 

“If  I  just  had  an  all  around  printer- 
publisher  who  could  come  in  and  take  over 
for  a  week  every  now  and  then.  I’d  be 
sitting  on  cloud-nine.” 

The  fact  that  Sagaser  owned  the  build¬ 
ing — or  at  least  was  making  payments  on 
it  in  1940 — was  a  major  factor  in  his 
decision  to  found  the  News  in  the  first 
place. 

“My  brother-in-law,  Everett  Fitch — he’s 
the  one  who  got  me  into  printing  original¬ 
ly — bought  the  Placer  Gold,  an  earlier 
Loomis  weekly,  in  1939,”  Sagaser  said.  “If 
Everett  could  make  a  certain  net,  he  could 
pay  off  the  mortgage.  I  came  from 
Arizona  to  help  him.  But  with  my  wages 
and  his  family  living  expenses,  he  couldn’t 
make  the  payments,  so  he  turned  it  over 
to  me  and  went  to  work  for  another  print¬ 
er.  The  mortgage  holder  foreclosed.  But  I 
owned  the  building — about  three  months 
in  arrears  in  the  payments — so  he  sold  out 
his  printing  equipment  and  it  was  moved 
out  of  town. 

“There  I  was  with  a  building,  some 
plenty  green  newspaper  experience,  a 
town  that  needed  a  newspaper,  and  no 
equipment,”  Sagaser  said.  “But  by  Decem¬ 
ber — six  months  later — I  had  replaced 
enough  equipment  to  start  a  new  newspa¬ 
per.  The  first  two  editions — 100  each — 
were  passed  out  free.  I  asked  the  readers 
to  name  the  paper  and  Loomis  News  was 
the  name  chosen.  That  was  more  than  31 
years  ago  and  I  learned  one  valuable 
lesson.  The  weekly  newspaper  here  in 
Loomis  could  support  one  family,  not  two. 
That  settled  it  for  me  about  being  a  one- 
man  operation. 

“Well,  a  one-family  operation  at  any 
rate.  My  wdfe  Betty  soon  learned  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  Linotype,  feed  presses  and  do 
various  other  work  around  the  shop.  It 
was  she  who  took  on  the  job  of  selling 
space  for  our  special  Christmas  and  New 
Year  greetings  editions  right  from  the 
(Contimied  on  page  39) 
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Ad-ventures 


\ACON  meets.  Two  matters  that  will 
command  attention  when  the  7:>-memher 
Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network 
(NACON)  meets  July  10-11  in  Denver 
are  the  election  of  directors  fi-om  New 
York  and  Los  Anpelcs,  and  NACON’s 
combined  selling:  concejit  at  the  manufac¬ 
turer’s  representative  level.  Until  now  in 
the  group’s  21^ -year  old  existence,  New 
York  and  Los  .\ngeles  newspapers  have 
not  been  represented  on  the  N.4CON 
hoard.  The  directors  from  the  .Vcic  York 
\eus  and  Los  Angeles  Times  are  ex- 
))ected  to  give  the  group  more  selling 
muscle  and  enhance  its  prestige.  Chuck 
Rrcsnehen,  president  of  N.\CON  and  co- 
o])  manager  for  the  Okhihoman  and  Times 
in  Oklahoma  City,  is  exjiected  to  continue 
Iiressing  for  a  selling  ai)proach  in  which 
the  ne\vspa])er  specialists  contact  manu¬ 
facturer’s  representatives  in  their  trading 
aieas  with  an  offer  to  provide  ad  layouts 
and  to  solicit  merchandising  support  fi'om 
retailers  for  items  featured  in  the  ad.  It 
is  believed  that  the  manufacturer  would 
sret  larger  ordeis  from  the  retailer  and 
the  newspa)iers  more  linage  if  the  mer¬ 
chant  is  shown  an  ad  and  told  exactly  how 
much  merchandise  must  be  ordered  to 
qualify  for  participation  in  the  co-oji  pro¬ 
gram.  Rresnehen  owns  a  one-third  inter¬ 
est  in  a  company  (Cooi)erative  Marketing 
Inc.,  Millburn,  N.J.)  that  provides  manu¬ 
facturers  with  advertising  and  marketing 
assistance.  He  told  this  column  that  “By 
returning  to  the  initial  cooperative  ad 
concept  manufacturers  have  found  the 
movement  of  i)roduct  increases  with  the 
sui)i>ort  of  increa.sed  local  retailer’s  ad¬ 
vertising.”  Rresnehen  would  like  to  see 
more  emphasis  placed  on  this  type  of 
newspapei-  selling  because  the  Fedei-al 
Tiade  Commission  Co-oji  guides  probably 
will  eliminate  “minimum  nerfoi'mance” 
programs  that  require  a  retailer  to  run 
line  listings,  or  only  a  small  ad  to  qualify 
for  ner  ca.se  allowance  i-ehates.  “From  the 
retailer’s  viewpoint,”  he  explained,  “the 
loss  of  the  millions  of  dollars  from  per 
case  allowances  would  he  a  considei-ahle 
set-hack.  However,  if  newsjiapers  can  in¬ 
duce  manufacturers  to  provide  effective 
.=ales  producing  ads,  the  retailers  may  he 
able  to  recoil])  more  than  was  lost  through 
effective  utilization  of  the  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising  concejit.  Retailei's  will  he  able  to 
defray  their  advertising  space  co.sts 
through  the  utilization  of  the  coop  ads 
while  at  the  same  time  increa.se  movement 
of  national  branded  jiroducts.” 

4:  4:  * 

Committee  head.  Robert  Alander,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  and  News,  Knight  newspapers, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
advertising  agency  relations  committee. 
He  succeeds  Joseph  Lynch,  vicepresident¬ 
advertising  for  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Post,  who  retired  as  chairman.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  which  meets  with  the  newspaper 
committee  of  the  American  .Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  is  composed  of  34 
newspaper  ad  executives.  One  of  the  things 
the  INAE  committee  may  be  asked  to  act 
upon  at  the  next  scheduled  get  together 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr.  Past  Week’s  Range 

of  Stock  Prices 


THEMOSTEST — Howard  Schonberger,  left,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Palo  Alto  Times,  re¬ 
ceives  one  of  six  awards  from  J.  Clifton  Toney, 
president  of  the  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  The  six  awards  (color,  food,  promo¬ 
tion,  advertising  excellence,  etc.)  in  10  categories 
were  the  most  won  by  any  daily. 

with  the  4A’s  newspaper  committee  in 
Octolter  is  a  new  rate  card  format.  A 
suh-committee  appointed  by  the  4.4  is 
at  work  now  on  streamlining  the  present 
standardized  rate  card  format.  Among 
the  changes  l)eing  considered  is  a  section 
devoted  to  preprints — stuffed  and  weh 
fed.  The  agencies  want  more  pricing  data 
on  this  type  of  advertising. 

♦  ♦  * 

Selling  point.  .After  adjustment  for 
inflation,  the  real  cost  of  advertising  in 
newsjiapers  w’ent  down  last  year.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Rureau  of  Advertising,  the 
aggregate  milline  rate  of  all  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers  came  to  $6..'i3  on  weekdays  and  to 
$4.80  on  Sunday.  In  1970  the  milline  rates 
would  have  been  $6.95  on  w'eekdays  and 
$4.88  on  Sunday.  These  figures  were  ar¬ 
rived  at  by  use  of  the  U.S.  Government 
Gross  National  Product  Price  Deflator. 
Without  adjustment  for  inflation,  aggre¬ 
gate  milline  rates  advanced  2.3c  on  week¬ 
days  and  13c  on  Sunday. 

*  *  * 


NEWSPAPERS 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC) 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  (NYSE)  ... 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Pantax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Ridder  Publications  (NYSE) 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


4/28  7/5 

18  V,  19% 
34%  35 
57%  40 
7  7 

lOVa  II 

421/2  423/4 
83/4  83/4 

791/4  T)% 
321/4  3I'/2 
52%  543/4 
505/,  503/4 
27%  271/2 
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241/2  24 
31'/.  301/2 
241/4  23 
39  391/2 

47  48 

581/4  57 
45'/2  44'/2 
321/4  33 


SUPPLIERS 

Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  ... 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Comsat  (NYSE)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Datascan  (OTC)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehren-eich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  ..  . 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paoer  (NYSE)  .... 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AME)()  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE) 
No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE) 

Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE) 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  ... 
Wood  Industries  (OTC)  . 


8%  8% 

411/2  42 


1% 
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873/4 


14%  153/4 
28%  27% 

9%  7% 
20%  20% 
17%  143/4 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doremus  (OTC)  . 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote,  Cone.  Belding  (NYSE)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham,  Harper  S  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy,  Mather  (OTC)  . 

PKL  Co.  (AMEX)  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  . 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  . 


13%  13% 
33  333/4 

13  13% 

14%  14% 
33%  31% 
27%  30% 
43  423/4 

53/4  - 
413/4  40% 
22%  22% 


Briefs.  Chirurg  &  Cairns’  Hartford 
office  has  been  named  to  handle  the  Con¬ 
necticut  lottery  marketing  pi  ogram  ...  A 
pamphlet  explaining  how  to  register  a 
complaint  about  a  national  ad  has  been 
produced  by  the  National  Advertising  Re¬ 
view  Board  and  distributed  to  media, 
universities,  w'omen’s  organizations  and 
consumer  groups  .  .  .  Small  and  medium 
dailies  in  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  index  made  large  advertising  gains 
in  the  first  quarter  in  all  categories  ex¬ 
cept  national  automotive.  Total  adveitis- 
ing  for  the  13,000-circulation  papers  was 
up  8.7%.  The  29,000-circulation  group 
registered  a  10.4%  gain.  Measurements 
include  preprints. 


A  correction 

The  first  two  sentences  of  the  second 
paragraph  of  paragraph  (6)  appearing 
under  “Advertising  salesmen’s  round¬ 
table”  (June  24,  Editor  &  Publisher) 
should  read  as  follow's: 

“If  the  person  says  that  he  does  have 
the  consent  of  a  candidate,  then  you  can¬ 
not  charge  for  the  ad  without  certifica¬ 
tion.  If  the  person  placing  the  ad  states  in 
writing  that  no  candidate  has  authorized 
or  consented  to  the  expenditure,  then  you 
may  charge  for  the  ad,  but  the  l  egulations 
require  you  to  set  up  ‘reasonable  precau¬ 
tions’  to  make  sure  the  person  is  telling 
you  the  truth.” 
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is  your  paper 
in  the  winner's  circie? 


Aberdeen  American  News.  Aberdeen 
Daily  World.  Aiken  Standard  and  Review.  Albany 
Times  Union,  Alhambra  Post  Advocate,  Amarillo  News,  Ana- 
heini  Bulletin.  Amsterdam  de  Geillustreede.  Anchorage  News,  An- 
niston  Star,  Antioch  Daily  Ledger.  Asheville  Citizen  Times.  Atlanta  Journal. 

Austin  American,  Baker  Democratic  Herald.  Baltimore  Sun,  Beaumont  Journal. 

Beverly  Times.  Billings  Gazette.  Birmingham  Post  Herald.  Bloomington  Pantagraph. 

Boise  Statesman.  Brisbane  Courier  Mail.  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Burbank  Review.  Calgary 
Herald.  Camarillo  News,  Casper  Morning  Star.  Champaign  News-Gazette.  Chanute  Tribune, 

Charleston  Gazette,  Charleston  Post,  Charlotte  News.  Chicago  Daily  News.  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times  Star.  Cleveland  Press,  Columbia  Missourian,  Columbus  Advocate.  Columbus  Dispatch,  Colum- 
bus  Ledger-Enquirer.  Coos  Bay  World.  Corona  Dally  Independent,  Costa  Mesa  Orange  Coast  Pilot,  Dal- 
r  las  Times  Herald.  Dayton  Journal  Herald,  Decatur  Daily.  Decatur  Herald  Review.  Denison  Herald,  Denver 

Rocky  Mountain  News.  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit  News.  Durham  Sun.  Edmonton  Journal.  Elkins  Inter  ^ 

J  Mountain,  Enid  News,  Escondido  Times  Advocate.  Eugene  Register  Guard.  Eureka  Humboldt  Times.  Evansville  A 

<  Courier.  Fayetteville  Observer,  Florence  News,  Fontana  Herald  News.  Fort  Collins  Coloradoan.  Fort  Wayne  News  9 
Sentinel,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  Framingham  News.  Freemont  Newark  Argus.  Fullerton  News  Tribune.  Gaines¬ 
ville  Sun.  Glendale  News  Press,  Gloucester  Times.  Grand  Forks  Herald.  Grand  Rapids  Press.  Grass  Valley  Union.  Great  ^ 
Falls  Tribune,  Greeley  Tribune.  Greensboro  Record.  Greenville  News.  Hagerstown  Morning  Herald.  Halifax  Chronicle 
Herald.  Hamilton  Spectator.  Harrisonburg  News  Record.  Hayward  Daily  Review.  Hemet  News.  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
Houston  Chonicle.  Huntington  Herald  Press.  Huntington  Park  Daily  Signal,  Hutchingson  News.  Indianapolis  News.  Ingle¬ 
wood  Daily  News.  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot.  Jamaica,  L.  I.  Press.  Jamestown  Sun.  Jefferson  City  News  Tribune.  Juneau  Em¬ 
pire.  Kalamazoo  Gazette.  Kansas  City  Star,  Kingston  Whig  Standard.  Knoxville  News  Sentinel.  Lakeland  Ledger.  Las  Vegas 
Review  Journal.  Lincoln  Star,  Little  Rock  Gazette,  Livermore  News.  Lodi  News  Sentinel.  Longview  Daily  News.  Louisville 
Courier  Journal.  Macomb  Daily  Journal.  Macon  Telegraph.  Madera  Daily  Tribune.  Marietta  Daily  Times.  Martmsburg  Journal. 
Marysville  Appeal  Democrat.  Mayfield  Messenger.  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  Merced  Sun  Star.  Miami  Herald.  Midland  Daily 
News.  Milwaukee  Journal-Sentinel.  Minneapolis  Star.  Mmot  Daiily  News.  Mobile  Press  Register.  Moncton  L.  Evangeline.  Mon¬ 
rovia  News  Post.  Monterey  Peninsula  Herald.  Montreal  Gazette.  Mt.  Vernon  Register  News.  Muncie  Press.  Nampa  Free  Press. 
Nashville  Tennessean,  Newark  Star  Ledger.  Newburyport  Essex  City  Newspapers.  Newington  Town  Crier.  New  Orleans  States  and 
Item.  Newport  News  Press.  Niagara  Falls  Evening  Review.  North  Platte  Telegraph.  Oceanside  Blade  Tribune.  Oklahoma  City  Ok-  I 
lahoman.  Olathe  Daily  News,  Oiney  Daily  Mail.  Ontario  Report.  Opelika  Daily  News.  Orlando  Sentinel,  Oroville  Mercury  Regis¬ 
ter.  Ottawa  Journal,  Paragould  Daily  Press.  Parkersburg  Sentinel.  Parsons  Sun.  Pasadena  Union,  Passaic  Herald  News,  Peoria 
Journal  Star.  Perth  Amboy  News.  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Phoenix  Republic.  Pittsburgh  Press.  Point  Pleasant  Register.  Pomona 
Progress  Bulletin,  Port  Clinton  News  Herald.  Portland  Oregon  Journal.  Providence  Evening  Bulletin.  Raleigh  News  Observer. 

Red  Bank  Register,  Red  Bluff  News.  Red  Deer  Advocate.  Redding  Record  Searchlight.  Riverside  Press  Enterprise.  Roanoke 
Sunday  Times.  Rochester  Times  Union,  Rock  Hill  Herald.  Rockford  Morning  Star,  Roseburg  News  Review.  Sacramento 
Union,  Saint  Louis  Globe  Democrat.  Saint  Petersburg  Times.  Salma  Journal.  Salisburg  Post.  Salt  Lake  Deseret  News,  San 
Antonio  News.  San  Bernardino  Sun  Telegram.  San  Clemente  Sun  Post.  San  Diego  Union,  San  Francisco  Call  and  Ex¬ 
aminer.  San  Jose  Mercury,  San  Juan  El  Imparcial,  San  Luis  Obispo  Tele  Tribune.  San  Pedro  News  Pilot,  San  Rafael 
Independent  Journal.  Santa  Ana  Register.  Santa  Barbara  News  Press.  Santa  Maria  Times.  Sarasota  Herald  Tribune. 
Scottsbiuff  Daily  Star  Herald.  Seattle  Times,  Sherman  Democrat,  Shreveport  Journal.  Sikeston  Standard,  Sonora 
Union  Democrat.  South  Bend  Tribune.  Spokane  Chronicle,  Springfield  State  Journal.  Springfield  Union,  Staten 
A  Island  Advance.  Stockton  Record.  Syracuse  Herald  Journal.  Tampa  Times,  Temple  Telegram.  Terre  Haute  i 

Tribune,  Toledo  Blade.  Topeka  Daily  Capital.  Toronto  Star.  Torrance  South  Breeze.  Tracy  Press.  Tucson  -  ^ 

Arizona  Daily  Star.  Tulsa  Tribune.  Tupelo  Journal.  Twin  Falls  Times  News.  Vallejo  News  Chronicle,  _  , 

Victoria  Daily  Times,  Virginia  Beach  Beacon,  Visalia  Times  Delta.  Waco  News  Tribune.  Walnut 
Creek  Contra  Costa  Times,  Washington  Daily  News.  Wheeling  News  Register.  Whittier  News. 

Wichita  Eagle.  Wichita  Falls  Record  News.  Winnipeg  Free  Press  Daily.  Wmston  Salem  f 
V  Journal  Sentinel.  Woodland  Democrat.  Worcester  Gazette,  Pocatello  State  Journal,  (  H 

/  Dallas  Times  Herald.  Asheboro  Courier  Tribune.  Albuquerque  Journal.  Kewaneept.  V 

Star  Courier.  Gainesville  Times.  Bloomington  Courier  Tribune.  ^  I 


Yes,  if  you're  subscribing  to 
the  best  humor  panei  in  America! 
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By  Bil  Keane 

(Daily-Sunday) 
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Distributed  by  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate  •  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50304  •  515/284-8244 
Dennis  R.  Allen,  Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 


Girl  receives  $4,000 
Anderson  scholarship 

Kena  Ann  Warrick,  18,  a  graduating 
senior  at  Hilltop  High  School,  Chula 
Vista,  Calif.,  is  the  recipient  of  the  first 
$4,000  E.  Robert  Anderson  journalism 
scholarship  offered  by  San  Diego  Profes¬ 
sional  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  She 
won  out  in  competition  with  more  than  60 
high  school  journalism  students  in  San 
Diego  County. 

The  scholarship  is  named  in  honor  of 
Capt.  E.  Robert  Anderson,  USN  (ret.), 
who  retired  in  1969  as  director  of  editori¬ 
al  policy  for  the  15  daily  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  California  and  Illinois. 


San  Diego  Chapter  also  granted  five 
$250  and  seven  $150  scholarships  to  jour¬ 
nalism  majors  at  San  Diego  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  presented  $200  to  help  finance 
attendance  at  a  writer’s  workshop  by  a 
minority  student.  Other  aid  to  jouimalism 
students  added  up  to  more  than  $7,000  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

The  SDX  money  came  from  proceeds  of 
an  annual  Harlem  Globetrotters  basket¬ 
ball  game  sponsored  by  the  chapter.  These 
funds,  now  totalling  nearly  $50,000,  are 
invested  by  the  chapter’s  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Foundation,  an  incorporated  irrevocable 
trust,  which  invests  the  principle  and  uses 
the  proceeds  for  scholarships.  Some  of  the 
money  granted  this  year  came  from  the 
chapter’s  general  funds. 


VINCENT  J.  MANNO 

BROKERS  •  FINANCIAL  CONSULTANTS 
NEWSPAPERS  •  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 


OUR  NEW  ADDRESS 
as  of  June  21,  1972  is 
“October  Hill,”  Weston,  Conn. 


1.  MAIL  .  .  . 


.  .  .  P.O.  BOX  1253 

Weston,  Conn.  06880 


2.  TELEPHONE  .  .  .  (203)  226-9591 
Associate,  GEORGE  ROMANO 

C^oniinuin^  a  ion^  condtructlve 

iervice  to  pulfiidlterd  smaii,  medium  and 
iar^e  newApaperd  tlirou^liout  the 


No  teachers  needed 
for  new  ‘J’  major 

An  undergraduate  major  in  journalism 
will  be  offered  for  the  first  time  this  fall 
at  Middle  Tennessee  State  University, 
Murfreesboro. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Kimbrell  is  chairman  of 
the  new  Department  of  Journalism.  The 
program  was  approved  by  the  Tennessee 
Higher  Education  Commission  and  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

Development  of  the  major  began  three 
years  ago  when  Dr.  M.  G.  Scarlett,  MTSU 
president,  commissioned  a  consultant’s 
study  on  the  feasibility  of  such  a  pi’o- 
gram. 

The  program  is  unique  in  that  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  35-hour  major  will  be  served  by 
existing  departments  with  existing  courses 
and  without  the  need  for  additional 
faculty  at  the  outset.  Dr.  Kimbrell  noted 
that  tJiis  reduces  costs  normally  involved 
with  introducing  a  new  major. 

Students  majoring  in  journalism  at 
MTSU  will  have  their  choice  of  four  se¬ 
quences  of  concentration — news  editorial, 
broadcasting,  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions,  and  graphic  communication  (pho¬ 
tography  and  printing) . 

The  J-staff  includes  Dr.  Kimbrell,  who 
joined  MTSU  last  September  after  com¬ 
pleting  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Missouri;  Prof.  Glenn  A.  Himebaugh,  who 
came  to  MTSU  last  fall  after  five  years  at 
Kent  State  University;  and  Prof.  Anne 
Nunamaker,  in  her  third  year  here. 

Also  involved  will  be  Gary  Brooks  in 
broadcasting.  Prof.  Harold  Baldwin  in 
photography,  Prof.  Donald  Hill  in  graphic 
arts  and  Prof.  Edward  Nipper  in  adver¬ 
tising. 


iAP  Newsfeatures 
editor  appointed 

I  Appointment  of  Dennis  Friel  to  succeed 
I  Sid  Moody  as  supervising  editor  of  Asso- 
I  ciated  Press  Newsfeatures  has  been  an- 
I  nounced  by  AP  President  Wes  Gallagher. 
I  After  almost  three  years  as  head  of  the 
I  department.  Moody  preferred  to  retuni  to 
I  writing  as  a  member  of  the  APN  staff. 

I  Friel,  31,  has  been  assistant  chief  of 
I  bureau  at  Boston.  He  is  a  native  of  War- 
I  ren.  Pa.,  attended  Canisius  College  and 
I  was  on  the  news  staffs  of  the  Culpeper, 
I  (Va.)  Star-Exponent,  Buffalo  Courier- 
I  Express,  and  Orlando  Sentinel. 

I  Moody,  44,  joined  AP  at  Newark  in 
I  1956.  He  is  co-author  of  the  AP  books, 
I  “The  Torch  is  Passed’’  and  “Lightning 
I  Out  of  Israel,”  and  won  the  1967  APME 
I  Writing  Award  for  his  report  on  the  De- 
I  troit  riots. 

I  Succeeding  Fidel  as  assistant  chief  of 
I  bureau  at  Boston  is  John  G.  Mayne  Jr.,  a 
I  native  of  Sacramento,  Calif,  and  a  gradu- 
I  ate  of  Shasta  College.  Before  joining  the 
I  AP  in  1969  he  worked  for  the  San  Fran- 
I  cisco  News  Call  Bulletin,  station  KPUG  in 
I  Bellingham,  Wash.,  and  the  Bellingham 
I  (Wash.)  Herald. 

I  Steve  Moore,  correspondent  for  Boise, 
I  succeeds  Mayne  as  correspondent  for  Spo- 
kane. 
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Our  newest  home’s 
on  the  range. 


Where  often  is  heard  an  encouraging  word. 


The  El  Paso  Times  has  just  joined  the  Gannett 
Group.  Sure,  we’re  proud  to  be  in  Texas  with  such 
a  distinguished  newspaper,  but  so  is  the  Times’ 
president. 

Dorrance  D.  Roderick,  who  continues  as  presi¬ 
dent  with  Gannett,  put  it  this  way:  “The  trans¬ 
action  is  especially  pleasing  to  me  because  it  will 
benefit  both  the  community  and  the  broad  area 
this  newspaper  serves.” 

He  describes  Gannett’s  staff  as  “a  strong, 
young,  aggressive  team  of  executives,  whose  broad 
success,  experience,  and  ability  will  enable  us  of 
the  Times  to  continue  as  a  constantly  growing 
and  improving  newspaper.”  We  think  that’s  what 
a  newspaper  group  is  all  about. 


Through  our  policy  of  local  autonomy,  local 
editors  and  publishers  call  the  shots  that  make 
their  papers  right  for  their  communities.  But  they 
know  Gannett’s  top  headquarters  staff  is  always 
ready  to  help — wherever  it’s  needed,  whenever 
it’s  requested. 

You  see,  we  make  it  a  business  of  not  running 
newspapers — but  by  helping  to  make  good  news¬ 
papers  even  better. 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 

.Sf)  Exchange  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  i  i«i  i 


Gannett 


GANNETT  PACIFIC  •  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  and  Adver¬ 
tiser  •  Pacific  Daily  News  and  Pacific  Dateline,  Guam 

FEDERATED  PUBLICATIONS  •  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  Enquirer  and  News  •  Belling¬ 
ham,  Wash  .  Herald  •  Boise,  Idaho,  Statesman  •  Lafayette,  Ind  .  Journal  and  Courier 
•  Lansing,  Mich.,  State  Journal  •  Marion,  Ind.,  Chronicle-Tribune  •  Olympia,  Wash., 
Daily  Olympian 

McClure  newspapers  •  Burlington,  Vt..  Free  Press  •  Chambersburg,  Pa  ,  Public 
Opinion 

WESTCHESTER,  ROCKLAND  NEWSPAPERS  •  Mamaroneck,  N.Y.,  Daily  Times  • 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  Daily  Argus  •  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  Standard  Star  •  Nyack- 
Rockland,  N.Y.,  Journal-News  •  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  Daily  Item  •  Tarrytown,  N.Y., 
Daily  News  •  White  Plains,  N  Y..  Reporter  Dispatch  •  Yonkers.  N  Y.,  Herald  States¬ 
man  •  Ossining,  N  Y.,  Citizen-Register 

CALIFORNIA  •  San  Bernardino  Evening  Telegram  •  San  Bernardino  Sun 


CONNECTICUT  •  Hartford  Times 

FLORIDA  •  Cocoa  Today  •  Fort  Myers  News-Press  •  Melbourne  Times  •  Pensacola 
Journal  •  Pensacola  News  •  Titusville  Star-Advocate 

ILLINOIS  •  Danville  Commercial-News  •  Rockford  Morning  Star  •  Rockford 
Register-Republic 

MICHIGAN  •  Port  Huron  Times  Herald 

NEW  JERSEY  •  Camden  Courier-Post  •  Plainfield  Courier-News 

NEW  YORK  •  Beacon  News  •  Binghamton  Evening  Press  •  Binghamton  Sun-Bulletin 

•  Elmira  Star-Gazette  (Morning  &  Evening)  •  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  •  Ithaca 

Journal  •  Newburgh  Evening  News  •  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  •  Rochester  Democrat 

and  Chronicle  •  Rochester  Times-Union  •  Utica  Daily  Press  •  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

TENNESSEE  •  Nashville  Banner 

TEXAS  •  El  Paso  Times 

WEST  VIRGINIA  •  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch  •  Huntington  Advertiser 


Newspapers— bigger  ad  medium  than  ever. 

Now  that  the  first-quarter  figures  are  in,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  1700+  newspapers  have  further  outstripped 
their  competition  in  ad  revenues.  And  our  $1.5 
billion  showing  is  $190  million  over  IBTl’s  first 
quarter.  A  14.4%  rate  of  gain,  it’s  nearly  double  the 
8%  increase  for  both  TV  and  magazines.  That’s 
really  no  great  surprise.  Aren’t  you  among  the  78% 
of  Americans  who  read  at  least  one  daily  paper? 


Freedom  of  Information  Act: 
Boon  or  bust  for  the  press? 

By  Peter  G.  Miller 

WashigUm  editor,  Chilton  Publications 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act — the  legal  wonder  that  was  supposed  to 
oj)en  many  government  files  to  newsmen — has  turned  out  to  be  a  boon  for  lobby¬ 
ists  and  an  infrequent  formal  weapon  for  journalists. 


On  July  4,  1967,  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Act,  5  use  A  552,  went  into 
effect  amid  speculation  that  it  would 
greatly  aid  government  watchers  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  press  in  particular.  Now, 
more  than  four  years  later,  statistics 
show  that  the  press  had  made  little  use  of 
the  formal  procedures  outlined  under  the 
Act  while  private  interests,  especially  lob¬ 
byists  and  corporate  lawyers,  have  ben¬ 
efited  greatly  from  the  legislation. 

Statistics  compiled  from  data  submitted 
to  the  Foreign  Operations  and  Govern¬ 
ment  Information  Subcommittee,  a  unit  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations,  reveal  that  more  than  half  of 
133  formal  requests  for  information  from 
two  departments  and  three  agencies  came 
from  corporations  or  special-interest 
groups. 

Specifically,  formal  requests  that  could 
be  identified  as  to  origin  for  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Labor  and  Commerce,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Mediation  Board,  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board  and  the  Federal 


amination,  operating,  or  condition  reports 
prepared  by,  on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  use 
of  an  agency  responsible  for  the  regula¬ 
tion  or  supervision  of  financial  institu¬ 
tions.” 

To  use  the  FOI  law  effectively,  a  peti¬ 
tioner  seeking  information  must  first  be 
prepared  to  initiate  the  formal  appeals 
procedure  within  the  agency  withholding 
the  material.  If  the  appeals  process  does 
not  work  to  his  satisfaction,  a  citizen  can 
then  take  his  case  to  a  federal  court. 

Several  factors  affect  the  appeals  proc¬ 
ess  and  explain  why  the  news  media 
have  not  been  the  principal  users  of  the 
FOI  Act. 

Time:  The  formal  appeals  process  can 
be  the  beginning  of  a  months-long  battle 
with  an  agency.  The  relevancy  of  material 
being  sought  by  a  newspaper  or  television 
network  could  decline  drastically  if  an 
appeal  takes  13  months,  as  one  to  the 
NLRB  did.  For  a  trade  association  or 
lobbyist,  time  is  important  yet  the  longer 


it  takes  to  solve  a  federal  problem  the 
greater  the  need  for  a  Washington  rep¬ 
resentative. 

Informal  Negotiations:  No  federal 
agency  wants  to  antagonize  the  press  un¬ 
necessarily.  If  a  graceful  way  can  be 
found  to  release  information,  public  in¬ 
formation  officers  will  try  to  obtain  at 
least  part  of  the  material  a  correspondent 
is  seeking.  In  the  case  of  material  with 
political  implications,  information  officers 
realize  that  such  grist  is  often  available 
from  a  variety  of  sources  within  the  agen¬ 
cy.  Rather  than  reading  about  it  in  the 
next  morning’s  paper,  many  public  in¬ 
formation  officers  would  prefer  to  release 
the  information  officially.  In  this  manner 
they  can  at  least  answer  questions  about 
the  material  and  possibly  influence  its  im¬ 
pact. 

Court  cases 

Possibly  more  important  than  the  use  of 
a  formal  appeals  process  is  the  threat  of 
such  procedures.  Since  federal  officials 
may  now  be  compelled  to  explain  their 
actions  before  a  court,  there  is  some  com¬ 
pulsion  to  negotiate. 

One  man  who  has  observed  government 
information  policies  from  the  view  of  both 
an  administration  official  and  newspaper¬ 
man  is  Joe  Loftus.  Loftus,  formerly  a 
correspondent  with  the  New  York  Times, 
is  now  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Communications  in  the  Labor 
Department. 

In  an  interview,  Loftus  described  the 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service  show 
that  67  (50.37%)  inquiries  came  from  pri¬ 
vate  law  firms.  Corporations  initiated  31 
(23.31%)  requests  while  the  news  media 
used  the  formal  provisions  of  the  FOI  Act 
only  12  (9.02%)  times.  Significantly,  of 
the  12  requests  from  news  organizations, 
10  came  from  magazines,  two  from  news¬ 
papers  and  none  from  radio  or  television. 

The  FOI  Act  is  important  because  it 
establishes  a  procedure  where  citizens,  for 
whatever  reason,  may  request  information 
from  the  government.  Should  the  govern¬ 
ment  decide  not  to  reveal  the  information 
being  sought,  it  must  seek  protection  un¬ 
der  one  or  more  of  the  nine  exemptions 
provided  by  the  FOI  law. 

Exempted  information 

The  exemptions  include,  briefly,  with¬ 
holding  information  because  it  is  specifi¬ 
cally  excluded  by  statute,  related  solely  to 
the  internal  personnel  rules  and  practices 
of  an  agency,  specifically  required  by  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  to  “be  kept  secret  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense  or  foreign 
policy”  or  trade  secrets  and  commercial 
information  that  is  privileged  and  confi¬ 
dential.  Other  exemptions  concern  person¬ 
al  and  medical  files  that  may  constitute  an 
invasion  of  privacy,  inter-agency  or  intra¬ 
agency  materials  that  “would  not  be 
available  by  law  to  a  party  other  than  an 
agency  in  litigation  with  the  agency,”  in¬ 
vestigatory  files  compiled  by  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  except  to  the  extent  avail¬ 
able  by  law,  certain  geological  and  geo¬ 
physical  material  concerning  wells  and  in¬ 
formation  “contained  in  or  related  to  ex¬ 


Note  1.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
its  letter  of  transmittal,  noted  that  seven 
cases  “were  withdrawn  before  acted  upon, 
one  was  for  records  at  another  agency, 
one  was  for  nonexistent  records,  and  one 
is  unrecorded  as  to  action  taken.” 


Note  2.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  reports  four  instances  of  litigation 
without  prior  formal  request  in  the  in¬ 
formation  area. 
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THEUTHOFLEX 


A  4-Page  wide 
offset  press 
priced  so  low 
every  mid-size 
newspaper  can 
afford  4-across 


LITHOFLEX  an  exciting,  new  double 
width  web  offset  press  specifically 
designed  and  builf  for  middlesize 
newspapers  It  offers  unusual  flex 
ibiiity  facilitafing  conversion  to  the 
photo  sensitive  system  for  newspaper 
production 

A  rugged,  semi-cylindrical  offset 
press,  the  Lithoflex  produces  up  to 
1 6  broadsheet  pages  (up  to  32  tabloid 
pages)  per  unit  in  various  press  con 
figurations  to  print  a  maximum  96  page 


broadsheet  newspaper  with  full  color 
capabilify 

Lithoflex  may  be  substructure- 
mounted  with  reels,  or  floor  mounted 
for  end  roll  feed  Units  can  be  stacked 
Color  cylinders  can  be  added  anytime 
In  every  instance,  savings  in  space 
and  running  costs  are  substantial 

Isn  t  Lithoflex  the  press  to  help  your 
newspaper  grow'^  Talk  to  your  Wood 
Hoe  representative 


WOOD-HOE 

DIVISION  Of  Ac  MID  IN  T  -  .f  iN, 

H8a  Si  Hlih  .’rv !  •  Pl.iinfii'l  I  N  J  orc't-i. 

201  ;S8-S’00 
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The  Fol  Act 

(Continued  from  page  20' 


only  court  case  brought  against  Labor  un¬ 
der  the  FOI  Act. 

“Ralph  Nader  and  his  people  wanted  to 
get  the  files,  the  inspection  files,  under  the 
Walsh-Healy  Act.  The  question  did  not 
come  to  me  in  the  first  place  but  it  did 
eventually  reach  my  office  and  I  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  files  should  be  opened  to 
them.  The  solicitor  said  he  would  let  them 
examine  the  files  to  show  whether  the 
Labor  Department  was  doing  its  job  or  not 
on  the  condition  that  they  would  withhold 
the  names  of  the  companies  in  those  files. 
That’s  the  way  the  solicitor  reported  it  to 
me.  I  still  objected  to  his  decision.  Nader’s 
people  would  not  sign  an  agreement  to 
withhold  the  names,  instead  they  went  to 
court  and  sued  the  Labor  Department  and 
won.  Labor  and  Justice  decided  not  to 
appeal  the  case.” 

When  asked  about  classified  informa¬ 
tion  Loftus  noted  that  few  documents 
were  classified  for  security  reasons. 

“I  doubt  if  I’ve  seen  more  than  three  or 
four  pieces  of  paper  marked  ‘Confidential’ 
in  the  three  years  I’ve  been  here. 

“The  only  thing  we  send  around  inter¬ 
nally  in  the  Department,”  he  continued, 
“is  a  gathering  of  developments  and  ac¬ 
tivities  from  each  of  the  program  officers. 
It’s  marked  ‘For  Limited  Use.’  I  under¬ 
stand  that’s  the  equivalent  of  ‘Confiden¬ 
tial,’  although  most  of  the  material  in  it 
doesn’t  strike  me  as  being  of  a  confiden¬ 
tial  nature  at  all.  In  fact,  a  lot  of  it  has 
already  been  put  out  in  the  form  of  re¬ 
leases.” 

While  not  involved  with  security  prob¬ 
lems  on  a  continuing  basis  for  reasons  of 
national  defense,  Loftus  stated  that  some 
information  supplied  to  the  Department 
was  restricted.  This  material  was  obtained 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be 
privileged,  an  exemption  covered  under 
Section  (B)  (4)  or  the  FOI  Act. 

“The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  for 
example,  gets  information  from  corpora¬ 
tions  on  a  confidential  basis.  This  becomes 
an  amalgam  which  is  processed  by  the 
BLS  and  the  results  become  valuable  to 
the  public  and  economists.  We  are  the 
custodian  of  that  information.  We  have  no 
right  to  demand  it,  coi’porations  let  us 
have  it  because  they  know  it  would  be 
helpful.  They’d  like  to  know  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  general.  I  accept  and  agree  with 
that  principle. 

“The  unions  file  under  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act  and  a  lot  of  that  data  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law  and  is  available  for  exami¬ 
nation  by  the  public  and  for  copying  at 
our  Silver  Spring  office.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  information  the  unions  give  this  De¬ 
partment  in  confidence.  Possibly  they  do, 
but  I’m  not  aware  of  it.” 

Privileged  information 

Loftus  was  asked  if  he  would  ever  with¬ 
hold  information  and  he  replied  that  in 
certain  situations  he  would. 

“Occasionally,  the  Labor  Department 
sends  a  confidential  memo  to  the  President 
and  I  can’t  release  something  like  that.  I 
try  to  answer  all  I  can  and  when  I  don’t 


know  the  answer  I  try  to  get  it  from  a 
program  officer.” 

At  the  Commerce  Department  Henry 
Scharer,  formerly  director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Information  and  now  Department 
Information  Coordinator,  described  the  in¬ 
formation  function  at  Commerce  and,  like 
Loftus,  raised  the  issue  of  privileged  in¬ 
formation. 

“The  Department  of  Commerce  is  a 
vast  fact-finding  mill  and  its  main  func¬ 
tion  is  to  produce  and  disseminate  in¬ 
formation  to  the  business  public  and  the 
public  in  general.  Relative  to  our  size,  we 
have  a  minimum  of  national  security  in¬ 
formation  which  would  require  classifica¬ 
tion. 

“Now  it  is  true  that,  in  the  Census 
Bureau  for  example,  we  do  have  informa¬ 
tion  that  we  have  to  withhold  under  a 
wrap  of  confidentiality  and  that  is  by  law. 
Because  of  competitive  reasons  and  also 
because  of  assurances  that  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  this  information  we  would  not 
divulge  this  material,  we  don’t.  This  has 
been  recognized  by  the  courts  and  the 
Census  Bureau  is  very  scrupulous  and 
will  not  even  make  individual  data  avail¬ 
able  to  other  government  agencies.” 

Scharer  disclosed  that  the  forerunner  of 
the  Foreign  Operations  and  Government 
Information  Subcommittee,  the  so-called 
Moss  Committee,  was  able  to  change  one 
information  practice  at  Commerce. 

Daily  list 

“In  the  Bureau  of  International  Com¬ 
merce  we  have  an  Office  of  Export  Con¬ 
trol  operation.  There  we  also  maintain,  in 
confidence,  the  names  of  individuals  to 
whom  we  grant  licenses  for  exports  to, 
say,  the  soviet  bloc.  We  now  issue  a  daily 
list  showing  the  license  granted,  the  dol¬ 
lar  value  and  a  brief  description  of  the 
item.  We  do  not  identify  the  company  for 
reasons  of  confidentiality  and  competition. 
This  has  been  more  or  less  accepted.  I 
will  concede  in  this  context  that  a  couple 
of  years  ago  we  had  to  be  nudged  by  one 
of  the  congressional  committees,  I  think  it 
was  the  Moss  Committee  at  the  time,  to 
provide  a  daily  list  instead  of  a  quarterly 
report  as  we  did  then.  The  Congress  did 
encourage  us  to  liberalize  a  little  more. 

“The  Commerce  Department  has  consis¬ 
tently  followed  an  ‘open  door’  policy,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Scharer.  “There  have  been 
times,  of  course,  when  we’ve  had  problems 
with  various  officials  who  are  ‘gun  shy’  of 
the  media  and  would  prefer  we  didn’t  put 
out  certain  things. 

“Freedom  of  information  does  not  cover 
the  unwritten  word.  It  covers  materials 
and  in  that  respect  there  is  little  or  no 
problem  where  we’re  concerned.” 

Scharer  described  one  incident  where 
the  information  office  aided  a  reporter. 

“We  had  gripes  from  one  trade  paper 
about  covering  an  advisory  committee  con¬ 
cerning  textile  matters.  A  reporter  com¬ 
plained,  and  we  thought  justifiably,  so  we 
went  to  bat  for  him.  We  finally  resolved 
the  issue  with  the  official  in  charge  of  the 
meeting.” 

Periodic  review 

The  Commerce  Department  honors  clas¬ 
sifications  initiated  at  other  agencies,  ac- 
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cording  to  Scharer.  While  stating  that 
“we’re  not  at  liberty  to  break  classifica¬ 
tions,”  he  did  mention  that  Commerce  has 
a  periodic  review  of  materials  that  it  clas¬ 
sifies  internally.  A  non-security  classifica¬ 
tion  was  also  discussed  by  Scharer. 

“There  is  stuflp  marked  ‘Administrative¬ 
ly  Restricted.’  This,  of  course,  is  not  a 
security  classification.  It’s  simply  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  convenience  which  the  in¬ 
formation  office  does  not  necessarily  ob¬ 
serve.  We  try  to,  of  course,  being  part  of 
the  family.  We  certainly  would  not  do 
anything  to  embarrass  anyone  without 
trying  to  get  them  to  understand  what  the 
communication  problem  is.” 

When  asked  if  the  FOI  Act  was  a  use¬ 
ful  tool  within  the  Commerce  Department, 
Scharer  described  one  of  the  internal  ben¬ 
efits  of  the  law. 

“Professional  information  officers  have 
always  supported  the  FOI  Act  idea  be¬ 
cause  it  helps  us  persuade  any  recalci¬ 
trant,  backward-thinking  official — present 
company  excluded — to  be  more  communi¬ 
cative.” 

One  member  of  the  public  who  has  been 
able  to  effectively  use  the  FOI  Act  is 
Robert  T.  Basseches,  a  maritime  lawyer 
with  Shea  &  Gardner,  a  Washington  legal 
firm.  Basseches  has  initiated  formal  pro¬ 
ceeding  against  the  Maritime  Administra¬ 
tion,  an  agency  of  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment,  on  five  occasions.  In  three  instances. 
Maritime  provided  information  after  a 
formal  appeal  without  going  to  court. 

Basseches  said  his  experience  with  the 
FOI  Act  had  been  positive.  He  noted  that 
Maritime  had  been  “reasonably  prompt” 
in  responding  to  his  appeals. 

The  Washington  lawyer  said  that  two 
information  levels  seem  to  exist  at  the 
Maritime  Administration.  At  the  staff 
level  he  felt  a  more  restrictive  informa¬ 
tion  policy  existed  than  at  the  highest 
levels  of  the  agency,  including  the  general 
counsel’s  office.  Basseches  reported  that 
the  general  counsel  and  other  important 
officers  of  the  Administration  “undertook 
a  conscientious  effort  to  follow  court  deci¬ 
sions.” 

Better  than  most 

While  stating  that  the  FOI  Act  was  not 
a  “100%  effective  tool,”  he  compared  it 
favorably  with  other,  “cumbersome  tech¬ 
niques,”  that  are  available.  As  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  he  cited  the  case  of  Moore- 
McCormick  vs  U.S.  (U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
#55-68).  Here  several  maritime  inter¬ 
ests,  including  one  represented  by  Bas¬ 
seches,  sued  the  Maritime  Administration 
for  not  granting  a  subsidy.  Maritime  lost 
the  case  because  it  did  not  follow  the 
correct  procedures  in  handling  the  subsidy 
claims.  A  major  contention  of  the 
plaintiffs  was  that  the  Maritime  proceed¬ 
ing  was  “invalid  because  we  couldn’t  get 
needed  information,”  according  to  Bas¬ 
seches. 

Although  the  Labor  and  Commerce  De¬ 
partments  are  broad  federal  units  with 
multiple  functions,  the  three  agencies  dis¬ 
cussed  here — the  National  Mediation 
Board,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service — operate  within 
confined  legal  areas. 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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You  might  be  interested  in  knowing 
why  we  stopped  accepting  mail-order 
health  insurance  ads  for  30  days. 


And  why  and  how  we  started  accepting  them  again. 


WeU  sure  hate  for  you 
to  wake  up  here  and  find 
that  your  health  Insurance 
Isift  going  to  pay 


That's  one  of  the  reasons  we  slopped  accepting  mail-order  health  insur¬ 
ance  advertising  for  30  days.  And  though  we  re  now  accepting  it  again, 
we're  doing  it  under  a  very  stringent  set  of  advertising  guidelines. 

We  felt  that  some  of  the  ads  we  received  were  very  misleading.  Some 
used  big.  bold  headlines  to  proclaim  benefits  and  very  fine  print  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  limitations  on  receiving  them. 

And  even  if  this  had  only  happened  once,  it  would  have  been  one  time 
too  many.  So  we  called  a  halt.  We've  explained  our  position  to  these 
companies  and  most  have  said  they'll  gladly  comply  with  these  new 
guidelines.  Under  those  conditions,  we're  delighted  to  have  them  back 
as  advertisers. 

What  are  these  guidelines  about?  They're  rather  involved,  but  basi¬ 
cally  they  require  the  advertiser  to  spell  out.  clearly  and  concisely,  the 
benefits  as  well  as  the  limitations  on  the  policy  offered.  They  also  elim¬ 
inate  attempts  to  disguise  those  limitations  by  the  use  of  fine  print. 

We  believe  In  the  value  of  this  type  of  insurance.  We  believe  in  the 
integrity  of  the  companies  that  hor>estly  and  fairly  sell  it.  But  above  all, 
we  believe  you  have  the  right  to  know  «xactiy  what  you're  buying. 
Especially  when  it's  advertised  in  your  newspaper. 

The  Courier-Journal  -  The  Louisville  Times 


Anyone  can  print  a  newspaper.  We  try  to  do  a  little  i 


If  you’d  like  a  reprint  of  this  ad  which  we  ran  in  our  papers,  and 
a  copy  of  our  Advertising  Acceptability  Standards  for  Accident 
and  Sickness  Insurance,  please  write:  M.  J.  Buchart,  Director  of 
Advertising,  The  Courier-Journal  and  The  Louisville  Times,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky  40202. 


The  Fol  Act 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


The  National  Mediation  Board  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  “avoid  any  interruption  to 
commerce  or  to  the  operation  of  any  carri¬ 
er  therein,”  according  to  the  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Organization  Manual.  Its  activities 
are  confined  to  railroad  disputes  and  air 
carriers  engaged  in  the  transport  of  in¬ 
terstate  mail. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is 
an  independent  agency  that  insures  em¬ 
ployees  the  right  to  self-organization,  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  or  the  option  not  to 
form  a  union.  The  agency  also  has  author¬ 
ity  to  rule  against  unfair  labor  practices. 

It  is  essentially  a  regulatory  agency  that 
derives  authority  from  the  Wagner  Act, 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  and  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act. 

The  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  is  a  federal  agency  that  provides 
arbitration  services  for  deadlocked  union/ 
management  negotiations.  The  FMCS  can 
only  participate  if  both  parties  ask  for  aid 
and  its  suggestions  are  not  binding. 

As  information  sources  these  agencies 
generate  material  as  a  byproduct  of  their 
operations.  Rather  than  originating  ac¬ 
tion,  they  may  only  respond  to  problems 
that  are  brought  before  them. 

Future  problems 

A  further  problem,  in  terms  of  seeking 
information,  is  that  the  decision-making 
apparatus  of  each  agency  is  not  within 
the  public  domain.  Asking  an  NLRB 
official  about  a  pending  case,  for  example, 
is  the  equivalent  of  asking  a  judge  to 
discuss  a  matter  that  is  currently  before 
him. 

Citizens  seeking  information  from  these 
agencies  are  confined  to  past  cases,  cur¬ 
rent  decisions  once  announced  and  such 
policy  guidelines  and  other  data  as  may  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Data  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Oper¬ 
ations  and  Government  Information  Sub¬ 
committee  shows  that  a  total  of  29  formal 
requests  for  information  were  received  by 
the  three  agencies  and,  of  these,  24  were 
granted  (82%).  Two  requests  were 
granted  in  part  and  three  inquiries  to  the 
NLRB  were  denied.  Of  23  formal  requests 
to  the  FMCS  for  records  all  were 
granted. 

In  addition  to  the  four  court  cases 
brought  against  the  NLRB  under  the  FOI 
Act,  the  agency  reported  four  cases  that 
did  not  use  the  formal  FOI  procedures  but 
were  defended  under  FOI  exemptions. 
The  NLRB  won  every  case  where  its  poli¬ 
cies  were  challenged. 

The  statistics  developed  for  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  cited  here  do  not  re¬ 
veal  the  full  impact  of  the  FOI  Act.  In 
how  many  instances  was  information  re¬ 
leased,  in  whole  or  in  part,  when  an  indi¬ 
vidual  threatened  to  use  formal 
procedures  provided  by  the  FOI  Act  but 
did  not?  How  many  documents  were  more 
thoroughly  scrutinized  prior  to  classifica¬ 
tion  or  not  classified  because  federal 
officials  feared  a  possible  court  challenge 
of  their  decisions?  Most  importantly,  how 
many  citizens  has  the  law  alerted,  individ¬ 


uals  who  now  realize  they  can  challenge 
the  federal  bureaucracy  for  information 
and  that  the  burden  of  proof  lies  with  the 
government  official? 

The  federal  government,  with  its  myri¬ 
ad  departments,  agencies,  libraries  and 
files,  is  the  most  complex  information 
source  ever  developed.  The  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  this  information  can  only  be 
enhanced  by  full  and  free  access,  concepts 
encouraged  by  the  FOI  Act. 

• 

Seminar  is  planned 
for  small  ad  agencies 

A  seminar  aimed  at  upgrading  profit¬ 
ability  and  personnel  of  smaller  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  will  be  held  July  20-22  at  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 

Sponsored  by  the  School  of  Journalism 
in  cooperation  with  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  the  two-day 
clinic  w’ill  be  open  to  management  of 
agencies  billing  up  to  $1.5  million. 

A  survey  conducted  by  the  school  indi¬ 
cated  strong  support  for  such  a  confer¬ 
ence,  said  Prof.  Frank  Dobyns,  chainnan 
of  the  school’s  advertising  department. 

“Results  from  agencies  in  11  states  was 
enthusiastic,”  he  said.  “Smaller  agencies 
reported  they  have  financial,  creative, 
procedural  and  personnel  problems  that 
are  not  totally  shared  by  bigger  compan¬ 
ies. 

“The  survey  indicated  that  smaller 
agency  people  often  feel  they  get  lost  in 
the  shuffle  at  big  national  and  regional 
meetings.  We  are  planning  a  workshop 
that  will  zero  in  on  their  needs.” 

Registration  will  be  limited,  and  the  fee 
has  been  set  at  $50,  not  including  motel 
accommodations.  Inquiries  should  be  sent 
to  Prof.  Dobyns. 

• 

J-prof  researches 
historic  black  paper 

Dr.  Robert  Bontrager,  a  Kansas  State 
University  journalism  professor,  an¬ 
nounced  he  is  doing  special  research  on 
the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Call,  a  black  news¬ 
paper,  for  a  book  he  plans  on  the  black 
press. 

“The  Call’s  best  point,”  Bontrager  said, 
“is  that  it  always  takes  a  firm  editorial 
position  on  local  issues.”  He  spends  three 
days  a  week  studying  microfilmed  issues 
of  what  he  calls  “the  strongest  black  pa¬ 
per  in  the  region.” 

• 

Michigan  paper  hires 
7  H -year  old  reporter 

Some  sort  of  record  must  have  been 
established  by  a  Lansing,  Mich.,  newspa¬ 
per  when  it  hired  a  71^ -year-old  boy  as  a 
reporter.  The  boy  turned  in  two  stories — 
one  on  what  the  pupils  were  learning  at 
his  school  and  the  other  based  on  W.  C. 
Fields’  remark — “I  never  met  a  kid  I 
liked.”  Both  were  used  with  a  picture  of 
the  embryonic  journalist. 


Press  vigilant 
to  protect  ni. 
open  meeting  law 

Vigilance  of  the  Du  Page  County  (Illi¬ 
nois)  Press  Association  is  making  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  public  commissions,  committees, 
boards,  councils  and  other  public  agencies 
to  conduct  deliberations  in  closed  meet¬ 
ings. 

There  have  been  several  attempted  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  state  law  which  requires 
that  public  agencies  hold  open  meetings, 
which  led  State’s  Attorney  William  V. 
Hopf  to  notify  all  public  agencies  in  Du 
Page  County  that  he  is  critically  con¬ 
cerned  over  “abuses  (that)  still  con¬ 
tinue.” 

Hopf  told  the  agencies  the  overall  in¬ 
tent  of  the  act  is  that  the  public’s  business 
be  conducted  in  full  view  of  the  public. 
There  are  certain  exceptions,  he  said,  in¬ 
cluding  employe  negotiations,  property  ac¬ 
quisitions,  and  pending  litigation.  Penalty 
is  provided  for  violation. 

Hopf  wrote  that  this  “relatively  new 
law  (adopted  more  than  four  years  ago) 
has  been  misunderstood  by  many,  and  to 
insure  that  violations  do  not  continue”  he 
enclosed  an  interpretation  of  the  law. 

Roger  T.  Renstrom,  president  of  the  Du 
Page  Press  Association,  and  news  editor 
of  The  Trib,  a  community  tabloid  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  Chicago  Tribune,  reap¬ 
pointed  a  Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  headed  by  Mrs.  Ruth  Hallenstein, 
editor  of  the  Du  Page  County  Times,  and 
wife  of  Ralph  Hallenstein,  night  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Chicago  Today. 

Renstrom  reported  that  a  state’s  attor¬ 
ney’s  office  investigator  is  available  night¬ 
ly  to  receive  complaints  of  secret  meetings 
that  are  believed  to  be  illegal. 

Analysis  by  newspaper 

A  recent  news  analysis  story  in  The 
Trib  said  the  continuing  tug-of-war  be¬ 
tween  reporters  seeking  information  and 
public  officials  seeking  to  keep  that  in¬ 
formation  secret  has  turned  into  a  live 
contest  in  the  west  suburban  area  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  . 

This  story  contended  that  the  Illinois 
Open  Meetings  Act  is  circumvented,  often 
through  telephone  conversations  and 
luncheon  meetings  where  important  dis¬ 
cussions  take  place  before  any  board 
meetings  are  called.  Other  circumventions 
are  more  obvious,  the  story  added,  and 
proceeded  to  report  that  attempts  were 
made  to  convene  “informal”  sessions.  Oth¬ 
ers  tried  to  conduct  “executive”  meetings, 
which  apparently  violated  the  law. 

Question  arose  over  whether  home  rule 
municipalities  are  covered  by  the  open 
meeting  law  and  this  is  still  being  de¬ 
bated. 

An  approach  to  avoiding  open  meetings 
may  be  provided  by  the  1970  Illinois  con¬ 
stitution.  The  home  rule  provisions  are 
considered  by  some  legal  experts  to  allow 
home  rule  municipalities  to  set  their  own 
ground  rules  for  press  coverage  of  meet¬ 
ings. 
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Howa 

flooded  newspaper 
kept  its  head  above  water 


When  disaster  strikes  and  communications  break 
down,  the  questions  start.  When  it’s  the  worst 
flood  in  U.S.  history,  people  ask  more  than  usual. 
How  bad  is  it?  Who’s  been  hurt?  What’s  been  lost? 
Where  can  we  help?  Confusion  reigns. 

During  last  month’s  debacle,  Elmirans  got  these 
doubts  answered.  And  more.  We  kept  their  paper, 
the  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  alive.  But  it  wasn’t  easy. 

Our  newsprint  was  gone.  The  pressroom  inun¬ 
dated.  Our  entire  first  floor  was  desk-top  deep  in 
water  and  muck.  No  electricity,  no  phones.  It  was 
in  this  spirit  we  welcomed  all  the  help  the  Gannett 
Group  could  muster. 

A  special  headquarters  task  force  headed  by 
Gannett  President  A1  Neuharth  flew  in.  Together 
we  set  up  an  emergency  newsroom /command  post 
on  higher  ground.  The  Ithaca  Journal,  a  sister 
paper  published  38  miles  north  of  us,  offered  us 
their  presses,  their  newsprint.  The  Binghamton 


papers,  also  Gannett-owned,  stood  by  for  further 
help. 

“But  the  most  important  thing  we  did,”  stated 
Star-Gazette  publisher  Robert  Collson,  “was  pro¬ 
duce  the  vital  information  our  readers  so  badly 
needed.  During  the  flood,  Elmira  readers  de¬ 
manded  7,000  papers  above  our  daily  norm  of 
48,000.  And  despite  unbelievable  hardships,  our 
279  employees  saw  to  it  the  news  got  delivered. 
On  schedule.” 

Before  the  water  even  started  to  recede,  the 
Frank  E.  Gannett  Foundation  made  the  first  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Star-Gazette’s  Lend-A-Hand 
Fund.  A  donation  of  $100,000  to  help  flood  victims 
in  the  Elmira  area. 

It’s  times  like  these  that  the  massive,  immedi¬ 
ate  group  assistance  we  witnessed  means  so  much 
to  our  readers  and  their  community.  On  their 
behalf,  we’d  like  to  thank  everyone  who  helped. 


Star- Gazette 

ELMIRA,  NEW  YORK 
A  GANNETT  NEWSPAPER 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 


Do  you  know . . . 

•  In  their  1969  Business  Outlook,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  referred  to  newspapers  as  a  growth  in¬ 
dustry,  “A  Pacesetter  in  the  Economy”  whose  “un¬ 
precedented  growth  by  every  measurement  has  char¬ 
acterized  the  newspaper  industry  during  the  past  ten 
years?” 

•  That  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  newspaper 
production  techniques  and  equipment  over  the  past 
10  years  amounts  to  virtually  a  revolution  in  tech¬ 
nology? 

•  That  some  newspapers  are  already  using  Optical 
Character  Recognition  equipment  to  read  a  reporter’s 
tyj>ewritten  copy  into  a  computer  which  displays  his 
copy  on  a  cathode  ray  tube  at  the  editor’s  desk  for 
editing? 

•  That  in  1971,  when  other  media  were  in  difficulties, 
newspaper  daily  circulation  reached  a  new  high— 
62,231,258  copies;  and  total  advertising  revenue  in¬ 
creased  9%— national  advertising  14%,  retail  +8%, 
and  classified  9%? 

•  That  advertisers  and  agency  people  who  criticize 
newspapers  for  high  cost,  lack  of  flexibility,  lack  of 
information  about  their  markets,  lack  of  progress, 
just  don’t  know  anything  about  newspapers? 


( 


AND  THEIR  AGENCIES 


If  this  is  news  to  you . . . 

.  .  .  you  owe  it  to  yourself,  your  agency  or  your  company 
to  be  up-to-date  on  what  is  happening  in  the  nation’s 
Number  One  medium— newspapers. 

You  can  be,  too,  with  a  subscription  to  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  the  weekly  news  magazine  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry. 

1  YEAR  (52  issues)  $10. 

2  YEARS  (104  issues)  $16. 

3  YEARS  (156  issues)  $21. 


Write  for  your  subscription  to: 

Editor  &  Publisher 


850  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10022 


.■> 


Hawaii  enacts  its  own  law 
protecting  joint  operation 


State  legislation  identical  in  language 
with  the  Federal  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  became  a  law  in  Hawaii  on  June  20. 

It  had  been  introduced  in  the  1971  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Legislature  by  Senate  Pres¬ 
ident  David  C.  McClung  and  House 
Speaker  Tadao  Beppu,  and  passed  the 
Senate  but  at  the  end  of  the  term  was 
still  in  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  1972  session, 
the  House  passed  the  bill  34  to  17  and  the 
Senate  re-approved  it  17  to  8.  Governor 
John  A.  Burns  permitted  it  to  become  law 
without  his  signature. 

The  legislation  was  sought  by  the  two 
Honolulu  dailies,  the  Advertiser  and  the 
Star-Bulletin,  which  have  a  10-year-old 
joint  operating  arrangement  through  con¬ 
solidation  of  their  commerical  depart¬ 
ments.  The  papers  are  separately  owned — 
the  Advertiser  by  the  Twigg-Smith  fami¬ 
ly,  the  Star-Bulletin  by  Gannett — and 
have  separate  editorial  policies  and  staffs. 

The  basis  of  seeking  the  legislation  was 
not  legal  need  but  the  discouragement  of 
harassing  politically-motivated  litigation. 

Background  for  action 

The  State’s  present  attorney  general, 
George  Pai,  while  a  deputy  attorney  gen¬ 
eral  in  charge  of  anti-trust  in  1971,  had 
testified  that  the  federal  law  could  not  be 
preempted  or  altered  in  application  by 
any  state  law.  (Hawaii’s  anti-trust 
statute  is  regarded  as  “tougher”  than 
U.S.  anti-trust  laws). 

Pai  said  that,  from  a  legal  viewpoint, 
duplicating  federal  law  “wouldn’t  be 
harmful  but  is  unnecessary.” 


CHICAGO  PRESS  CLUB  1968  scholarship 
winner,  Kathleen  Ann  Gray,  was  graduated  with 
honors,  sunnma  cum  laude,  by  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  She  majored  in  English, 
maintaining  a  3.9  grade  point  average  or:  a 
4.0  scale.  Miss  Gray  is  the  daughter  of  the  out¬ 
doors  writer  for  Chicago  Today,  Ray  Gray,  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Gray.  Miss  Gray  formerly  work¬ 
ed  in  the  circulation  department  of  Chicago 
Today. 
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The  Legislature  held  no  hearing  on  the 
bill  in  1972,  since  House  Judiciary  had 
conducted  a  SVa-hour  hearing  in  1971  with 
strong  labor  and  management  support  for 
the  measure. 

The  chief  opponent  of  the  bill  was 
Honolulu  Mayor  Frank  F.  Fasi,  who  had 
accused  the  Honolulu  dailies  of  violating 
anti-trust  laws.  Fasi  said  his  Administra¬ 
tion  had  considered  suing  against  the 
joint  operating  arrangement,  but  had  de¬ 
cided  not  to. 

Even  as  he  testified,  Fasi  was  still  ban¬ 
ning  Star-Bulletin  reporters  from  his 
press  conferences  and  was  not  permitting 
cabinet  officers  to  talk  wdth  them. 

His  ban  of  nearly  a  year  w'as  lifted 
soon  thereafter,  with  the  Mayor  saying 
the  newly  formed  Honolulu  press  council 
would  “more  or  less  ride  herd”  on  the 
media  by  investigating  complaints. 

He  is  expected  to  easily  win  reelection 
as  Mayor  in  November  and  is  considered  a 
certain  and,  at  this  stage,  the  front¬ 
running  candidate  for  Governor  in  1974. 

Given  his  style  and  record,  it  is  believed 
much  of  his  campaign  might  be  built  on 
attacks  on  the  media. 

Speculation  is  that  this  prospect  was  a 
significant  part  of  the  motivation,  for  the 
dailies  seeking  to  have  the  Hawaii  anti¬ 
trust  language  in  conformity  with  the 
federal  statute. 

When  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Bill 
was  before  Congress,  prior  to  its  passage 
in  1970,  it  was  generally  supported  in 
Hawaii. 


Thomson  consolidates 
Thunder  Bay  papers 

Amalgamation  of  Thunder  Bay’s  two 
evening  dailies  into  a  central  operation 
publishing  a  morning  and  an  aHernoon 
newspaper  was  announced  this  week. 

C.  B.  Macgillivray,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times-Joumal,  becomes  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  two  new  papers.  Jack  Muir, 
general  manager  of  the  News-Chronicle, 
will  hold  the  same  position  in  the  merged 
operation. 

The  new  evening  newspaper  will  be  the 
Chronicle-J oumal,  with  its  first  edition 
Monday,  July  3.  The  morning  newspaper, 
the  Times-News,  will  appear  Tuesday, 
July  4. 

The  present  papers  are  Thomson  dailies 
with  circulations  of  about  17,000.  Macgil¬ 
livray  said  publication  of  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  will  provide  improved 
daily  newspaper  service  to  northwestern 
Ontario. 

The  two  papers  employ  approximately 
180  persons.  With  amalgamation,  staff  at 
the  Times- Journal  will  move  into  the 
building  now  owmed  by  the  New’s- 
Chronicle,  in  Port  Arthur  ward.  Port  Ar- 
thur  and  Fort  William  were  consolidated 
in  1970  to  form  Thunder  Bay. 


lAPA  condemns 
‘persecution’  of 
Peruvian  editors 

The  Inter  American  Press  Association 
has  charged  that  the  government  of  Peru 
has  embarked  on  a  series  of  court  actions 
in  order  to  silence  the  remaining  indepen¬ 
dent  newspapers  of  that  country. 

The  charge  was  made  by  German  E. 
Ornes,  chairman  of  the  lAPA’s  committee 
on  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  publisher  of 
El  Caribe,  Santo  Domingo.  Ornes  said  in 
his  statement: 

“There  is  no  other  explanation  of  the 
persecution  of  several  newspapeimen  for 
having  published  stories  that  the  military 
rulers  consider  harmful  to  Peru’s  interna¬ 
tional  relations. 

“Two  separate  charges  have  been 
brought  in  the  last  few’  days  against 
Pedro  Beltran  Ballen,  editor  of  La  Pren- 
sn.  The  first  is  based  on  a  columnist’s 
comments  on  a  story  published  in  another 
daily,  concerning  reports  that  a  Peruvian 
bus  had  been  intentionally  set  afire  in  the 
Chilean  city  of  Arica.  The  story — which 
was  later  denied — appeared  in  Ultima 
Hora,  whose  editor,  Guido  Chirinos  Li- 
zares,  w’as  arrested  and  faces  similar 
charges. 

“The  second  charge  against  Beltran 
Ballen  is  that  La  Prensa  insulted  the 
military  government  by  publishing  a  story 
on  the  deportation  to  Argentina  of  Carlos 
Costa  Cambia,  editor  of  the  newspaper 
Indio.  In  another  case  of  insults  to  the 
military  regime.  Judge  Luis  Carnero  Che- 
ca  handed  a  six-month  suspended  sentence 
to  Anibal  Allaga,  of  the  magazine 
Gente.” 

The  erroneous  new’s  report  was  prompt¬ 
ly  rectified  by  the  newspapers  concerned, 
Ornes  stated. 

“The  Committee  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,”  he  added,  “considers  it  its  duty  to 
report  these  disturbing  events  in  Peru  to 
the  free  newspapers  of  the  Americas.  At 
the  same  time  it  requests  their  support 
for  persecuted  colleagues,  in  Pera  as  w’ell 
as  in  other  countries,  where  military  gov¬ 
ernments  do  not  respect  public  freedom 
and  scorn  the  right,  universally  recog¬ 
nized  by  democratic  regimes,  to  freedom 
of  expression.” 

6  Calif,  weeklies 
bought  by  publisher 

Six  small  weekly  newspapers  in  Contra 
Costa  County,  Calif,  have  been  purchased 
by  Dean  S.  Lesher,  president  of  a  corpor¬ 
ation  operating  newspapers  in  Alameda, 
Merced  and  Madera  Counties. 

Papers  sold  are:  the  El  Sobrante  Her¬ 
ald,  San  Pable  Democrat  and  Pinole  Prog¬ 
ress,  all  sold  by  publisher  J.  Eddie  Galli, 
and  the  Tri  City  News  of  Rodeo  and 
Crockett  American,  sold  by  publisher  An¬ 
drew  M.  Peters.  Peters  also  sold  the 
Pinole  Hercules  News,  which  will  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Progress. 
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all  this  remarkable  depravity  simply 
confirms  the  image  of  a  sombrero-ed  Mex¬ 
ico  sitting  happily  in  the  sun  with  its 
hand  out. 

But  times  are  slowly  changing  and  Sch¬ 
erer  is  a  symptom  of  them.  Even  he, 
however,  could  not  be  a  sort  ,of  inspired- 
washerwoman  to  his  paper  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  of  its  dominance  in  the  national 
market,  backed,  as  it  is,  by  half  a  dozen 
surprisingly  diverse  publications  that  in¬ 
clude  Revista  de  Revistas  (30,000),  com¬ 
pletely  revamped  in  June  to  fill  the  gap 
left  by  Life  en  Espafiol. 

Excelsior  may  presently  lack  the  $8 
million  to  finance  a  much-needed  new 
headquarters,  though  it  recently  managed 
to  spend  $1.6  million  for  imported  German 
rotogravure  presses.  Still,  last  year  on 
capital  of  $13  million  it  collected  a 
healthy  post-tax  profit  of  $3.6  million. 

The  financial  brain  behind  the  operation 
is  the  amiably  forceful  general  manager. 
Hero  Rodriguez,  who,  like  the  dedicated 
Scherer,  turns  back  25  per  cent  of  his  pay 
to  the  cooperative.  “I  spend  it,  he  finds  it,” 
says  the  editor  in  chief. 

Xo  ad  problems 

Rodriguez  is  Central  Casting’s  idea  of  a 
general  manager.  “The  five  leading  dailies 
in  Mexico  City  publish  a  total  of  a  million 
agate  lines  of  advertising  a  year.  We 
publish  300,000  lines,  our  nearest  competi¬ 
tor  50  per  cent  less,”  he  boasts.  “And  90 
per  cent  of  our  readers  come  from  the  A 
and  B  income  groups.  Our  rate  for  black 
and  white  is  moie  than  other  papers 
charge  for  color.  Apart  from  circulation 


our  big  problem  is  fitting  all  the  adver¬ 
tisements  in.” 

Cii’culation  problems  stem  greatly  from 
the  fact  that  there  are  23  struggling 
dailies  in  this  capital  of  8.5  million,  which 
must  be  something  of  a  world  record.  Cir¬ 
culation  campaigns,  rather  than  enter¬ 
prising  journalism,  are  the  major  ways  of 
getting  new  readers.  The  last  Excelsior 
campaign  cost  a  record  $900,000  and  got  a 
mere  4,000  new  subscribers,  bringing  the 
total  up  to  100,000 — “the  most  of  any 
paper  in  Mexico,”  claims  Rodriguez.  He 
adds  that  sales  are  growing  at  a  “highly 
unsatisfactory”  four  per  cent  a  year. 

Apart  from  the  flood  of  dreary  social 
and  movie  pages  the  paper  is  now  pretty 
much  what  Scherer  has  made  it.  With  an 
editorial  staff  of  only  90  odd,  some  foreign 
based,  plus  150  provincial  stringers,  it 
faces  formidable  manning  problems  in 
giving  comprehensive  national  and  for¬ 
eign  news  coverage.  With  a  total  average 
paging  of  between  60  and  70  a  day,  this 
shows. 

Scherer,  who  calls  himself  a  “humani¬ 
tarian  socialist,”  is  probably  not  really 
interested  in  money  except  as  a  means  to 
a  very  definite  end.  But  with  1,099  fellow 
cooperativists  breathing  down  his  neck  he 
is  sufficiently  pragmatical  to  declare:  “A 
superior  newspaper  will  attract  more 
readers  and  higher  circulation  means 
more  advertising  revenue,  which  means 
more  profit.” 


Mexican  editor 
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$1.61  an  agate  line.  Whole  pages  are  sold 
at  a  time. 

“But,”  adds  Scherer,  “we  have  made 
progress  already.  Neither  the  main  head¬ 
line  nor  any  part  of  the  editorial  pages 
are  now  for  sale.” 

Corruption  naturally  extends  to  report¬ 
ers.  And  they  start  early.  Jorge  Villa, 
director  of  Excelsior’s  evening  stable 
mate,  the  much  more  sensational  Ultimas 
Noticias  (110,000),  where  nearly  all  new¬ 
comers  start,  laments:  “It  can  be  discour¬ 
aging  work.  Apart  from  the  lack  of  train¬ 
ing  and  talent  the  attitude  of  many  young 
people  is  poor.  Recruits  come  from  provin¬ 
cial  dailies  with  the  idea  that  a  press  card 
is  a  license  for  extortion.  They  expect  to 
be  paid  by  anyone  who  holds  a  press 
conference  and  then  do  nothing  more  than 
pick  up  the  bulletin  that  is  handed  to 
them.” 

Reportorial  bribery 

Greedy  too.  For,  with  shared  profits, 
beginners  get  around  $720  a  month, 
roughly  twice  the  salary  of  experienced 
reporters  on  other  papers.  This  brand  of 
corruption  is,  in  fact,  the  basic  rationale 
for  Gacetilla. 

Cutting  reportorial  bribery  out  is  prov¬ 
ing  an  elusive  target.  Scherer  has  prom¬ 
ised  to  fire  anyone  caught  taking  one.  So 
far  he  appears  not  to  have  fired  a  single 
one. 

To  foreign  newsmen  with  other  mores 


Colin  Willis  is  a  British  journalist  cur¬ 
rently  staying  in  Mexico. 


PAKOROL  Sth 


iATION  REQUEST 


Natural  Selection- 
for  your  specific  needs 


Only  Pako  offers  a  selection  of 
seven  models  of  Pakorol  Super-G 
automatic  film  processors.  In  a 
variety  of  capacities  for*  maximum 
film  widths  of  17,  24  and  48  inches. 
Most  models  may  be  used  for  proc¬ 
essing  either  continuous  tone  or  line 
and  halftone.  No  one  is  in  a  better 
position  to  give  you  a  processor  that 
fits  your  needs— and  budget! 

Each  Pakorol  Super-G  gives  you 
unmatched  processing  quality. 
With  unequalled  machine  reliabil¬ 


ity  and  ease  of  service.  Ask  someone 
who  uses  one. 

Pakorol  Super -G’s  are  backed  by 
famous  Pako  Distributor  factory- 
trained  service.  And  a  nearby  source 
of  parts. 

If  your  nowing  business  makes 
additional  automatic  processing  a 
consideration,  Pako  can  help  you. 
Find  out  about  Pakorol  St^r-G’s; 
the  natural  selection  line,  ^nd  the 
coupon  today  for  information. 


Pako  Corporation.  6300  Olson  Mem.  Hwy. 
Minneapolis.  Minnesota  55440 


Processing  Systems  lor  the  Graphic  Arts.  Photographic, 
Motion  Picture.  Medical  and  Industrial  X-Ray  Industries. 
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First  challenge 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


once  a  week  and  that  one  of  the  merged 
l)apeis  be  in  danger  of  failing.  There  is 
no  jwlitical  or  other  discrimination  either 
on  the  face  of  the  Act  or  in  any  implicit 
terms.  P'urtheimore  the  Ohio  law  was  one 
regulating  the  access  to  the  ballot  and  the 
political  process.  The  Act  in  question  does 
not  regulate  or  restrict  publishing,  rather 
it  merely  permits  newspapers  to  merge 
when  they  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
able  to  do  so  because  of  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Again  this  Court  notes  that  it  does  not 
express  an  opinion  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
instant  legislation,  but  only  the  contention 
that  the  Act  violates  the  Equal  Pi'otection 
or  Due  Process  clauses  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

As  to  the  contention  that  the  Act  vio¬ 
lates  equal  protection  by  establishing  dif¬ 
ferent  qualifications  for  papers  which  had 
already  entered  into  a  joint  operating 
agieement  as  opposed  to  those  which  had 
not  yet  made  such  an  agreement;  the 
('ourt  finds  that  the  plaintiffs  are  without 
standing  to  assert  that  argument. 

There  is  no  contention  that  the 
))laintitfs  have  ever  published  more  fre- 
(luently  than  twice  monthly.  By  the  terms 
of  the  .\ct  they  would  therefore  not  quali¬ 
fy  for  its  exemption.  The  Court  expresses 
the  oidnion,  however,  that  it  is  entirely 
i-ational  for  Congress  to  decide  that  daily 
newspapers  are  more  vital  to  the  well 
being  of  the  nation  and  accordingly  make 
rules  or  exceptions  for  dailies  that  are  not 
made  for  bimonthlies. 

III.  Overbreudth 

The  i)laintifTs  contend  that  the  Act  vio¬ 
lated  the  First  and  Fifth  Amendments  to 
the  Constitution  because  it  goes  much  fur¬ 
ther  than  would  be  necessary  to  accom- 
l)lish  its  objective.  In  formulating  this 
argument  they  posit  that  the  Act  imposes 
restraints  upon  the  publication  of  their 
newspaper.  The  Court,  supra,  does  not 
accept  that  characterization  of  the  Act 
and  so  finds  this  contention  faulty.  With¬ 
out  commenting  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
Act,  the  Court  does  not  read  it  to  impose 
restraints  upon  the  plaintiffs’  ability  to 
publish  their  newspaper.  Indeed  the  Act 
specifically  forbids  newspapers  operating 
under  a  joint  operating  agreement  from; 
"...  i)redatory  pricing,  any  predatory 
practice,  or  any  other  conduct  in  the  oth¬ 
erwise  lawful  operations  of  a  joint  news- 
{laper  operating  arrangement  which 
would  be  unlawful  under  any  antitrust 
law  if  engaged  in  by  a  single  entity.” 

It  may  be  that  Congress  could  have 
adopted  a  less  heavy  handed  piece  of  leg¬ 
islation  to  accomplish  the  objective  of 
maintaining  the  solvency  of  large  metro¬ 
politan  daily  newspapers.  However  this 
Court  does  not  detect  any  compulsion  for 
such  rectitude  in  either  the  First  or  Fifth 
Amendment.  Congress  has  legislated  un¬ 
der  the  Commerce  Clause  and  this  Court 
will  uphold  the  ability  of  Congress  to  so 
act  even  if  its  decision  may  have  been 
unwise.  This  Court  does  not  sit  as  a  su¬ 
per-legislature  to  re-evaluate  the  financial 
and  other  data  upon  which  Congress  made 
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its  decision.  Finding  no  constitutional  de¬ 
fect  in  the  Act  this  Court  cannot  negate 
the  legislative  judgment  upon  a  matter 
within  Congress’  power  to  act. 

IV.  Act  Fails  to  Carry  Out  Congres¬ 
sional  Purposes 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that  the  Act  per¬ 
mitted  the  defendants  to  eliminate  one  of 
the  former  newspapers  in  the  city  (News- 
Call-Bulletin)  and  thus  deprive  the  San 
Francisco  public  of  the  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  The  Court  does  not  so 
read  the  Act.  There  is  nothing  contained 
in  the  Act  which  would  appear  to  author¬ 
ize  the  elimination  of  a  newspaper  as  part 
of  a  joint  operating  agreement.  Indeed  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Act  is  the  preservation 
of  existing  papers.  It  is  a  matter  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  determined  at  trial  whether 
the  conduct  of  the  defendants  while  enter¬ 
ing  their  joint  operating  agreement  bars 
them  from  the  protection  of  the  Act. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  lead  the  Court  to  believe  that  it 
contemplates  or  permits  the  elimination 
of  an  established  editorial  voice. 

V.  Retroactivity 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that  since  by  its 
terms  the  Act  was  specifically  made  appli¬ 
cable  to  pending  cases,  its  application  in 
this  case  deprives  them  of  accrued  causes 
of  action  without  due  process  of  law.  The 
Court  does  not  believe  that  to  be  so.  This 
suit  was  not  even  filed  until  after  the  Act 
was  passed.  Accordingly  the  only  interest 
the  plaintiffs  may  be  said  to  have  had  at 
that  time  was  a  prospective  lawsuit  under 
a  certain  i-ule  of  law  (the  antitrust 
laws).  Now  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  those 
antitrust  laws  no  longer  apply  to  certain 
conduct  which  formerly  might  have  been 
actionable.  That  is  not  retroactivity. 
Plaintiffs  had  nothing  other  than  an  ex¬ 
pectation  that  a  given  rule  of  law  would 
remain  the  same;  there  is  no  vested  right 
in  the  continuation  of  such  a  rule  of  law’. 

In  addition,  this  Court  knows  of  no 
case,  and  the  plaintiffs  have  cited  none, 
which  holds  that  Congress  is  prohibited 
from  changing  or  repealing  legislation. 
That  is  all  that  has  been  done  in  this 
case.  Congress  has  decreed  that  -certain 
portions  of  the  antitrust  laws  will  no  long¬ 
er  apply  to  certain  types  of  newspapers. 
To  insure  uniformity  Congress  specified 
that  the  exemption  will  apply  to  all  pend¬ 
ing  cases.  This  does  not  violate  any  con¬ 
stitutional  provision  of  which  the  Court 
is  aware. 

VI.  Pre-emption  of  Cartwright  Act 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that  the  Act  was 
not  intended  to  and  cannot  constitutionally 
be  applied  to  pre-empt  the  California  an¬ 
titrust  statues. 

Generally  both  the  states  and  Congress 
have  legislated  in  the  area  of  antitrust 
and  monopoly.  This  Court  w’ould  be  loath 
to  hold  at  this  late  date  that  the  federal 
government  has  by  a  particular  action 
completely  pre-empted  or  ‘occupied  the 
field’.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  from 
the  statement  of  intent,  as  well  as  the 
regulatory  language  of  the  Act,  that  Con¬ 
gress  intended  that  newspapers  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  form  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments.  It  appears  to  the  Court  that  no 
insoluble  difficulty  is  posed  by  these  con¬ 
tending  positions.  The  most  likely  reading 
of  the  Act  is  that  insofar  as  joint  oper- 
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ating  agreements  are  concerned,  they  are 
to  be  validated  and  insulated  against  state 
as  well  as  federal  antitrust  proceedings. 
This  would  in  any  event  be  clearly  man¬ 
dated  by  the  Supremacy  Clause  (Article 
VI)  of  the  Constitution,  since  otherwise 
state  laws  forbidding  such  joint  oper¬ 
ations  would  nullify  the  congressional 
purpose.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no 
reason  either  in  the  regulatory  language 
of  the  Act  or  in  the  declaration  of  policy 
to  find  that  the  state  antitrust  law’s  cannot 
be  given  effect  w’hen  consistent. 

The  Act  itself  has  specific  regulatory 
language  regarding  predatory  practices 
that  indicates  that  it  is  only  a  partial 
exception  to  the  federal  antitrust  laws. 
The  Court,  accordingly,  interprets  the  Act 
to  contemplate  concurrent  state  antitrust 
regulation  in  those  areas  and  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  they  are  not  exempted  from 
federal  antitrust  laws.  There  is  nothing 
contained  in  either  the  Act,  the  Com¬ 
merce  Clause,  or  the  Supremacy  Clause 
that  will  prevent  the  application  of  the 
Cartwright  Act  to  defendants’  conduct 
that  is  predatory  or  otherwise  outside  the 
limited  exemption  for  joint  operating 
agreements.  Such  determinations  must  of 
course  aw’ait  the  fact  finding  processes  of 
trial. 

For  the  reasons  discussed  in  section  V 
of  this  opinion,  the  Court  sees  no  difficul¬ 
ty  w’ith  respect  to  the  claim  that  this 
exemption  from  state  law’  is  retroactive 
and  hence  impermissible. 

Cou.clusions 

The  Court  has  discussed  each  of  the 
principal  contentions  of  the  plaintiffs  as  it 
under.rtands  them  to  be.  It  has  encoun¬ 
tered  some  difficulty  in  that  the  argu¬ 
ments  were  first  advanced  in  memoranda 
directed  to  defendants’  motion  to  dismiss 
and  have  only  by  reference  been  adapted 
to  the  plaintiffs’  motion  to  strike  portions 
of  the  answ’er. 

The  Court  concludes  that  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Preservation  Act  is  a  constitutional 
statute  that  violates  neither  the  First  nor 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The 
Court  further  concludes  that  the  Act  does 
not  pre-empt  but  merely  modifies  in  part 
the  operation  of  state  antitrust  law’s.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  Court  concludes  that  the  Act 
can  constitutionally  be  applied  in  this  ac¬ 
tion  to  conduct  occurring  both  before  and 
after  passage. 

• 

Annual  linage  figures 

Incorrect  figures  for  financial  linage  ap¬ 
peared  for  all  Chicago  new’spapers  in  the 
1971  annual  linage  tabulation  page  1-A, 
May  27.  Because  of  last  minute  telephone 
transmission  of  figures  from  Media  Rec¬ 
ords,  totals  for  ‘"rotal  Display”  w’ere  er¬ 
roneously  listed  under  “Financial”.  The 
correct  1971  Financial  linage  for  those 
new’spapers  is  as  follow’s: 


Chicago  Tribune  (m)  2,165,916 

Chicago  Tribune  (S)  570,508 

Chicago  Daily  News  (e)  803,068 

Chicago  Sun  Times  (m)  531,640 

Chicago  Sun  Times  (S)  288,574 

Chicago  Today  (e)  307,792 

Chicago  Today  (S)  17,989 
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Computer  program  slashes 
circulation  truck  costs 


The  information  for  this  article  was 
provided  by  F.  N.  (Sam)  Verdeja,  engi¬ 
neering  manager,  and  John  R.  Neubauer, 
industrial  engineer,  on  the  Miami  Herald 
production  staff. 

By  6:30  each  morning,  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  delivers  a  copy  of  the  paper’s  final 
edition  to  some  240,000  home  subscribers 
in  sprawling  Greater  Miami.  A  computer- 
based  vehicle  scheduling  program  helps  us 
to  deliver  these  newspapers  and  do  the  job 
a  lot  better: 

— Subscribers  get  final  edition  newspa¬ 
pers  on  time  every  day  of  the  week,  in¬ 
cluding  Sunday; 

— ^ome  15  percent  fewer  delivery 
trucks  are  required  to  run  daily  routes; 

— The  number  of  bundle  drop  points  is 
down  from  400  to  270 ;  and 

— The  average  daily  mileage  driven  on 
all  routes  is  lower  by  about  150  miles. 

The  scheduling  and  delivery  of  newspa¬ 
pers  to  the  Herald’s  city  zone  sub-stations 
is  complicated. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  the  size  and 
geography  of  the  Greater  Miami  market, 
which  takes  in  about  2,054  square  miles. 
Our  delivery  area  extends  inland  from 
Miami  Beach  east  to  west  about  47  miles, 
and  spreads  out  for  56  miles  to  the  north 
and  south.  Added  to  size  is  the  further 
complication  of  causeway-spanned  water¬ 
ways  separating  Miami  Beach  and  Miami 
proper. 

Range  of  carrier  routes 

In  addition,  carrier  routes  range  widely 
from  under  200  papers  to  as  many  as  500 
papers,  with  service  time  varying  from 
about  an  hour  to  three  hours  or  more.  We 
have  the  usual  variance  in  paper  size, 
with  the  Thursday  and  Sunday  editions 
running  especially  heavy.  The  number  of 
papers  in  a  bundle  must  always  be  in 
multiples  of  five,  and  for  health  and  safe¬ 
ty  reasons,  we  have  a  40-pound  weight 
limit  for  each  bundle.  Another  consider¬ 
ation — marked  variation  in  both  circula¬ 
tion  count  and  paper  size  (ad  count)  — 
results  from  the  winter  visitors  to  the 
area. 

Even  more  significant  in  the  Miami 
Herald’s  delivery  scheduling  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  one  of  the  few  newspapers  in 
the  nation  that  uses  rented  trucks  and 
drivers  to  handle  deliveries.  IBM’s  Ve¬ 
hicle  Scheduling  Program  (VSP)  allows  a 
daily  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  trucks 
and  drivers  to  be  used,  without  requiring 
the  Miami  Herald  to  maintain  a  minimum 
number  of  vehicles.  This  equipment  inven¬ 
tory  burden  is  passed  on  to  the  rental 
company,  and  the  Miami  Herald  must 
support  and  pay  for  only  the  number  of 
trucks  used  each  day. 

VSP  enables  us  to  plan  the  schedule  of 
each  route  for  maximum  efficiency  and 
fastest  service  time.  We  first  became 
aware  of  its  possibilities  through  a  case 
history  of  its  success  in  scheduling  milk 
delivery  vehicles  for  a  west  coast  dairy. 


Neubauer  and  Verdeja  discuss  a  location  on  a 
grid  comprised  of  half-mile  squares  that  overlay 
a  map  of  Greater  Miami.  Using  VSP,  the  com¬ 
puter  sets  up  the  distances  and/or  travel  time 
between  the  newspaper's  loading  dock  and  all 
present  and  potential  delivery  points  (and  be¬ 
tween  the  points  themselves)  to  achieve  the  opti¬ 
mum  vehicle  routings. 


The  program  appeared  to  have  the  built- 
in  flexibility  that  would  suit  our  needs, 
and  this  has  proved  to  be  the  case. 

VSP  consists  of  two  computer  pro¬ 
grams — network  analysis  and  schedule 
production.  The  network  analysis  program 
sets  up  the  distance,  and/or  travel  time, 
relationships  of  all  present  and  potential 
delivery  points  to  the  truck  loading  dock, 
and  to  each  other.  The  schedule  produc¬ 
tion  progi’am  uses  this  data  to  produce  the 
optimum  vehicle  routings. 

Network  analysis 

The  longer,  more  involved  network  an¬ 
alysis  program  requires  hours  of  com¬ 
puter  time.  It  is  run  once,  and  need  not  be 
repeated  unless  there  is  a  major  revision 
in  the  delivery  point  structure.  The  sched¬ 
ule  production  program,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  run  as  often  as  required  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Input  to  the  network  analysis  program 
can  be  the  true  distances  between  ad¬ 
jacent  delivery  points,  or  it  can  be  grid 
coordinates.  We  opted  for  the  latter  and 
used  the  distances  from  the  midpoint  of 
each  half-mile  square  in  a  grid  overlay  of 
Greater  Miami  to  the  midpoint  of  each 
adjacent  half-mile  square.  This  automati¬ 
cally  provides  identification  of  delivery 
points  that  might  be  used  in  the  future. 

The  grid  coordinate  method  also  enables 
us  to  identify,  and  consider  in  computer 
analysis,  natui’al  travel  barriers,  like  the 
expanse  of  water  separating  Miami  Beach 
from  Miami,  with  access  only  via  cause¬ 
ways.  We  could  also  have  identified  con¬ 
gested  traffic  areas,  but  these  are  not  a 
relevant  factor  in  the  early  moniing 
hours  when  our  trucks  are  on  the  street. 

Working  with  the  input  data,  the  com¬ 
puter  calculates  and  then  stores  on  mag¬ 
netic  disk  computer  files  the  minimum  dis¬ 
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tances  between  the  Miami  Herald  truck 
dock  and  every  square  on  the  grid,  and 
the  minimum  distances  between  every 
half-mile  grid  square  and  every  other 
square.  This  minimum  distance  informa¬ 
tion  is  available  whenever  required  for 
use  with  the  schedule  production  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  addition  to  the  network  analysis  in¬ 
formation,  the  schedule  production  pro¬ 
gram  works  with  current  data  relating  to 
delivery  requirements — the  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  for  each  carrier  route,  where  the 
bundles  are  to  be  dropped  off,  the  latest 
possible  drop-off  time  in  order  for  the 
carrier  to  complete  his  rounds  before  the 
6:30  a.m.  deadline,  and  other  information 
needed  to  calculate  route  duration  times. 

Using  this  data,  the  computer  prints 
out,  for  each  delivery  truck,  a  sequential 
listing  of  stops  that  includes  the  drop 
point  location  and  number  of  paper  bun¬ 
dles  to  be  dropped,  the  numbers  of  the 
routes  served,  and  the  total  elapsed  time 
for  the  truck  run. 

Slash  truck  rental  costs 

Our  primary  objective  in  using  the  Ve¬ 
hicle  Scheduling  Program  was  to  slash 
truck  rental  costs.  Before  moving  to  VSP, 
we  had  been  using  21  vehicles  on  week¬ 
days,  except  Thursdays,  when  27  vehicles 
were  required.  On  Sundays,  we  had  been 
using  38  trucks  for  an  early  delivery  run 
with  preprints,  and  a  lesser  number  of 
trucks  for  a  second  trip  with  the  Sunday 
paper  news  sections.  Now  we  need  only  18 
vehicles  for  the  regular  weekday  deliv¬ 
eries,  24  on  Thursdays,  and  33  on  Sun¬ 
days. 

We  also  wanted  to  reduce  the  total  daily 
truck  mileage  because  the  truck  rental 
company’s  charges  are  based  on  mileage 
estimates.  The  practical  effect  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  average  daily  mileage  from 
1,050  to  900  miles. 

A  third  double-headed  objective  was  to 
speed  up  the  truck  run  times  and  to  as¬ 
sure  the  carriei-s  of  more  dependable  ser¬ 
vice  by  making  the  bundle  drops  at  the 
same  time  every  morning.  This  objective 
has  been  achieved,  along  with  a  very  im¬ 
portant  bonus  benefit:  reduction  in  the 
number  of  drop  points  from  400  to  270. 

With  VSP  we  can  schedule  the  loading 
of  each  truck  almost  to  the  minute.  We 
know  exactly  where  each  truck  is  going, 
when  it  will  get  to  each  drop  point,  and 
how  long  it  will  be  out  on  the  route.  We 
know  which  trucks  on  short  runs  we  can 
bring  back  for  a  second  run  that  would 
still  enable  the  carriers  to  complete  their 
routes  on  time. 

Because  our  delivery  points  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  from  day  to  day  and 
because  we  can  assume  that  the  number 
of  papers  in  a  40-pound  bundle  will  be  the 
same  five  days  of  the  week,  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  quantity  on  Thursday  and  still  anoth¬ 
er  quantity  on  Sunday,  we  do  not  have  to 

{Continued  on  page  32) 
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DuPont  shows 
pre-press  line 
at  ANPA/RI 

The  Du  Pont  Company’s  Photo  Products 
Department  demonstrated  its  newspaper- 
oriented  pre-press  systems  at  the  AN¬ 
PA/RI  Production  Conference  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  in  June. 

Heading  the  systems  lineup  was  the 
“Cronalith”  24-L  film  processor  turning 
out  hard  dot  camera  e.xposed  negatives, 
dry-to-dry,  in  two  minutes.  A  new  news¬ 
paper  film,  “Cronar”  lateral  N  (CLN-4) 
on  dimensionally  stable  polyester  base, 
“Dylux”  proofing  paper  (type  515  neutral 
image),  “Dycril”  type  40  stereo  master 
j)lates  and  the  “Cromalin”  four  color  pre¬ 
press  proofing  system  were  also  shown. 

The  “Cronalith”  24-L  film  processor 
was  introduced  last  year,.  Its  design 
features  include:  dual  developer  recircu¬ 
lation  pumps  for  thorough  agitation,  an 
immersion  crossover  which  minimizes  di¬ 
rectional  effect  and  processing  artifacts,  a 


Don't  just  wish  for  Compu- 
grophics  and  faster,  better 
M  composition  at  lower  cost. 


Trade  in  Headliner, 
Justowriters,  etc. 


Phototypesetters 
for  text  matter 
Display  Type  Photosetters 

Keyboards  for  punched 
tape  or  direct  input 


Installation  service 
and  instruction  by 
factory  engineers. 

LEASE  or  BUY 
on  easy  terms 


PAPERS  for  all  COMPUGRAPHIC 

systems  in  stock,  spec.  178  &  138.  15%  dis¬ 
count,  check  with  order.  Prepaid,  Berlin, 
Wis.  or  NYC. 


PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
USED  COLD  TYPE  MACHINES 

Headliners,  Morisawas,  Photon,  Foto- 
Type  Compositors,  and  other  cold  type 
setters  traded  for  Compugraphics. 
Write  for  list. 


nonslip  film  transport  and  roller  system,  a 
short  path,  high  efficiency  dryer  and  a 
full  width  photoelectric  scanner  which 
monitors  the  film  images  after  drying  for 
accurate  replenishment. 

A  broad  intermix  of  litho  film  types  can 
be  processed  in  the  “Cronalith”  24-L  in¬ 
cluding  Du  Font’s  acetate  reversal  line 
film  and  the  new  “Cronar”  lateral  N.  Both 
of  these  films  are  specifically  designed  for 
newspaper  work:  “Cronar”  lateral  N 
(CLN-4),  is  coated  on  a  dimensionally 
stable  polyester  base  and  is  exceptionally 
uniform  in  emulsion  and  speed  character¬ 
istics.  It  has  a  fine  matte  overcoat  that 
speeds  vacuum  contact  in  plate  making.  It 
is  coated  on  an  acetate  base  to  facilitate 
scoring,  snapping,  scribing  and  punching 
for  stripping  film  assemblies  or  making 
corrections. 

Both  films  have  high  resolution  ortho- 
chromatic  emulsions  that  retain  the  serifs 
and  hairlines  of  good  typography  Du  Pont 
said.  Their  fast  emulsions  can  be  exposed 
through  the  back  to  provide  the  reversed 
image  required  for  letterpress  and  they 
can  be  processed  at  high  temperatures  in 
fast  automatic  processors.  Both  films  are 
available  in  200  foot  multi-roll  economy 
packages,  in  widths  from  six  to  24  inches 
and  with  emulsions  “in”  or  “out”  for  ei¬ 
ther  letterpress  or  offset  platemaking. 
Acetate  reversal  line  film  is  also  available 
in  300  sheet  economy  packs  in  sizes  up  to 
20  x  24  inches. 

Proof  paper 

“Dylux”  515  neutral  image  proof  paper 
is  an  instant  access  medium  that  requires 
no  processing.  It  is  exposed  to  a  litho 
negative  in  a  vacuum  frame  using  ultra¬ 
violet  light.  “Dylux”  515  gives  a  xeroxable 
image  which  can  be  used  for  noncritical 
line  repro  work. 

“Cromalin”  is  a  new  four  color  pre¬ 
press  proofing  system  that  provides  color 
proofs  by  a  unique  process  working  from 
halftone  positives.  “Cromalin”  proofs  are 
used  as  guides  for  dot  etchers,  in-plant 
quality  control  checks,  and  in  some  cases, 
for  customer  proofs. 

“Dycril”  type  40  pattern  plates  are  now 
being  field  evaluated.  Designed  for  us  as 
a  pattern  plate  in  the  stereotype  process, 
“Dycril”  type  40  is  .040  inches  thick  with 
a  .030  inch  relief  image.  Plates  are 
imaged  by  exposure  to  ultraviolet  light 
through  film  negatives.  Exposure  and  pro¬ 
cessing  are  accomplished  with  platemak¬ 
ing  equipment  manufactured  and  sold  by 
Du  Pont.  A  nonpolluting  aqueous  solution 
of  dilute  caustic  is  used  for  plate  process¬ 
ing. 
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Truck  costs 

(Continued  from  page  31) 

rerun  the  computer  schedule  production 
program  every  day.  Rerunning  this  pro¬ 
gram  would  only  be  required  to  adjust 
cumulative  changes  in  the  drop  point  loca¬ 
tions  and  the  annual  cyclical  variations  in 
the  home  subscriber  curve.  The  computer 
program  is  not  affected  by  a  shift  from 
one  drop  point  location  to  another  within 
the  same  grid  square.  In  the  event  of 
single  drop  point  change  from  one  grid 
square  to  another,  the  driver  foreman  can 
make  a  quick  manual  adjustment  and  pen¬ 
cil  it  into  the  truck  load  listing.  At  this 
;ime,  we  anticipate  only  a  reg^ular  quar¬ 
terly  rerun  of  the  schedule  production 
program. 

'The  returns  from  VSP  we  have  enjoyed 
to  date  are  by  no  means  the  ultimate 
payout  from  the  new  system.  We  -could 
reduce  substantially  tbe  time  needed  from 
the  start  of  the  press  run  for  the  final 
paper  editions  to  the  completion  of  home 
deliveries.  This  opens  up  a  number  of 
desirable  options,  such  as  a  later  start  on 
the  final  press  run,  or  the  elimination  of 
one  of  the  presses  used  in  the  final  run.  In 
sum,  by  enlisting  the  computer  and  the 
Vehicle  Scheduling  Program  we  are  per¬ 
forming  daily  home  deliveries  of  the  Mia¬ 
mi  Herald  efficiently,  and  are  saving  mon¬ 
ey  and  time  with  which  we  can  buy  other 
operating  values. 

• 

RTF  lists  seminar 
on  newspaper  color 

A  Newspaper  Color  Seminar,  designed 
to  provide  management,  supervisory  and 
sales  personnel  with  an  understanding  of 
newspaper  color  reproduction  methods, 
equipment  and  systems  for  letterpress  and 
offset  newspapers,  will  be  held  at  Roches¬ 
ter  (N.Y.)  Institute  of  Technology  Sep¬ 
tember  26-27. 

Sponsored  by  RIT’s  Graphic  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Center,  the  seminar  topics  and 
demonstrations  will  include:  color  separa¬ 
tion  methods — scanners,  direct  screen  and 
indirect,  three-color  vs.  four-color;  quali¬ 
ty,  time  and  cost  considerations;  and 
equipment,  personnel  and  production 
needs.  The  two-day  program  is  designed 
to  benefit  general  managers,  administra¬ 
tors,  sales  and  service  personnel,  produc¬ 
tion  supervisors,  advertising  personnel, 
color  pi-oduction  coordinators,  and  direc¬ 
tors  of  photography. 

Faculty  for  the  program  will  include 
personnel  from  RIT’s  Graphic  Arts  Re¬ 
search  Center,  School  of  Printing,  and 
specialists  from  the  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try. 

Total  cost  is  $140,  which  includes  tui¬ 
tion,  and  reference  materials.  Reserva¬ 
tions  will  be  made  by  the  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center  at  the  Inn-on-the- 
Campus,  a  new  motor  lodge-conference 
center  at  RIT. 

Further  information  on  the  program  is 
available  by  writing:  William  D.  Sieg¬ 
fried,  Training  Director,  Graphic  Arts 
Research  Center,  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology,  One  Lomb  Memorial  Drive, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  14623. 
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first  in  news  web  offset  inks 

More  printers  print  more  newspapers  with  U.S.  News  Web  Offset  Inks  than  any  other.  Why?  Because 
of  uniform  quality  that  means  superior  reproduction  and  trouble-free  press  runs.  With  the  widest 
choice  of  delivery  and  storage  systems.  Plus  engineering  services.  We’re  first  because  we  put  your 
needs  first. 


I' 


ANPA/RI  lists 
new  members  of 
committees 

David  K.  Gottlieb,  chairman  of  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  president  of  Lee  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  has  announced  the  appointment  of  the 
ANPA/RI’s  1972-73  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Committee. 

Golden  L.  Paris,  production  manager  of 
the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star  &  News,  has 
been  reappointed  chairman. 

John  Sacchia,  national  production  man¬ 
ager,  Hearst  Newspapers,  has  been  reap¬ 
pointed  vicechairman. 

Newly  appointed  to  the  committee  are: 

Byron  Campbell,  production  manager, 
Chicago  Tribune; 

Walter  E.  Mattson,  vicepresident  and 
production  director.  New  York  Times; 

Gene  McDavid,  production  manager, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  and 

Jack  M.  Waite,  production  manager, 
Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator. 

Reappointed  to  the  committee  are: 

Noel  G.  Blackard,  production  manager, 
Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  and  Observer; 

Richard  D.  Blum,  vicepresident,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  News; 

Earl  Bullard,  director-mechanical  oper¬ 


ations,  Louisville  Courier- Journal  & 
Times; 

Ralph  E.  Eary,  production  director, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers; 

Glenn  Elvidge,  director-engineering, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Newspapers;  and 

Charles  Lacure,  production  manager, 
McClatchy  Newspapers. 

John  J.  McGann  Jr.,  director  of  oper¬ 
ations,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune; 

Irving  Newhouse,  production  manager. 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press; 

John  S.  Prescott  Jr.,  president,  IPash- 
higton  (D.C.)  Post; 

Nicholas  A.  Rigas,  production  manager. 
Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York  City; 

C.  R.  Turnbull,  production  manager, 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press; 

Wally  A.  Walsmith,  production  manag¬ 
er,  Lee  Enterprises; 

William  G.  Weinrich,  production  man¬ 
ager,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  and 

Donald  F.  Wright,  operations  research 
manager,  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribune. 

Laboratory  committee 

Appointment  of  the  ANPA/RI  Labora¬ 
tory  Committee  for  1972-73  also  has  been 
announced  by  Gottlieb. 

Bertram  G.  Burke,  director,  production 
and  distribution,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  &  Tribune  has  been  reappointed  as 
chairman. 

Other  members  are: 

Donald  H.  Boyce,  vicepresident,  Hearst 


Enterprises  Division,  Hearst  Corp ; 

Robert  N.  Brown,  publisher,  Columbus 
(Ind.)  Republic; 

S.  Eugene  Buttrill,  production  director, 
Gannett  Newspapers; 

Herbert  E.  Cox  Jr.,  vicepresident /oper¬ 
ations  and  production  director,  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  Hackensack,  N.J.; 

Walter  Hempton,  production  manager, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News  &  Journal; 

Richard  D.  Isham,  production  manager, 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  and 

James  H.  Lamade,  vicepresident  and 
business  manager,  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Grit. 

Joel  C.  Leuchter,  general,  business  and 
production  manager,  Vineland  (N.J.) 
Times-Joumal; 

Frank  D.  Marsteller,  production  direc¬ 
tor,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle; 

Donald  Newhouse,  general  manager, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union-News  and  Re¬ 
publican  ; 

Richard  E.  Palmer,  associate  editor  and 
production  manager.  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
.Advocate  and  State  Tunes; 

Fred  Paul,  assistant  production  manag¬ 
er/engineering,  Chicago  Tribune; 

Hy  Shannon,  Chicago  Sun-Times; 

John  E.  Smithmeyer,  production  manag¬ 
er,  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Review 
and  Chronicle;  and 

David  Stanger,  pi'oduction  manager, 
Boston  Globe. 


Legislation  designed  to  reduce  stack 
emissions  from  existing  and  future  facilities 
is  being  enacted  in  many  states. 

Your  plan  of  action  must  be  based  on 
engineering  principles  and  should  be 
economically  sound. 

MAIN  has  experience  in  the  control  of  stack 
emissions,  water  and  noise  pollution  and  can 
provide  the  engineering  required  to  comply 
with  pollution  control  programs  in  your  state. 


MAIN 

CHAS.T.  MAIN,  INC. 

S^qineers 

Southeast  Tower.  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02199 
Engineers  (or  the  Printing  Industry 
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Pattern  plates  or  direct  printing  plates  —  now  LETTERFLEX  Systems  offers 
the  advantages  of  photocomposition  with  an  option.  The  new  LETTERFLEX 
Pattern  plate  is  accurate  and  hard.  It’s  the  fastest  route  to  top  quality  mats, 
even  makes  it  possible  for  you  to  operate  efficiently  combining  hot  metal  and 
photocomposition.  Choose  from  three  ways;  (1)  Go  photocomposition  and 
print  direct  from  LETTERFLEX  plates;  (2)  set  photocomposition  and  mold  mats 
from  LETTERFLEX  Pattern  plates;  or  (3)  combine  LETTERFLEX  and  hot  metal 
in  the  same  form.  Make  a  choice  and  save  time  and  money  with  LETTERFLEX, 
now  printing  more  than  20  leading  dailies.  Contact  LETTERFLEX  Systems, 
_____  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  Clarksville,  Maryland  21029. 

noWy 

photocomposition 
with  stereo, 
or  direct  plates. 


Weekend  conversion 
to  offset  printing 

The  Long  Branch  (N.J.)  Daily  Record 
recently  converted  to  offset,  according  to 
Dudley  B.  Thomas,  the  paper’s  vicepres¬ 
ident/general  manager.  The  Daily  Record, 
with  a  circulation  of  15,000,  is  a  morning 
paper  published  six  days  a  week. 

In  discussing  the  installation,  Dudley 
said,  “We  may  have  set  a  record  for 
change-over  time.  We  produced  our  Satur¬ 
day  morning  paper  Friday  night  at  our 
old  location  and  produced  Monday’s  paper 
— 20  pages  with  an  insert — on  the  new 
equipment  without  even  a  test  run  .  .  .  and 
it  looked  great!” 

Their  new  press  is  a  six  unit  Daily 
King  with  a  balloon  former,  manufactuied 
by  King  Press,  Inc.  of  Joplin,  Missouri. 
The  units  and  roll  stands  are  stacked,  as 
the  entire  press  and  folder  had  to  fit  into 
a  50  ft.  area  in  the  new  press  room. 

Dudley  said  that  “with  the  new  equip¬ 
ment  our  waste  factor  is  very  low,  and  we 
have  moved  into  extensive  spot  and  proc¬ 
ess  color  since  our  change-over.  With  it 
our  growth  potential  is  greater,  as  we  can 
produce  up  to  a  64  page  paper  in  two 
sections  in  a  couple  of  hours,  leaving 
press  time  available  for  other  work  as  it 
occurs.” 

The  Daily  Record  was  established  in 
1901,  and  moved  into  its  present  location 
at  70  South  7th  in  Long  Branch  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1971.  Walter  B.  Potter  is  editor  and 
publisher. 


A  LARGE  WINDOW  enables  passersby  to  see  the  eight-unit  rotary  press  printing  the  Rochester 
(Minn.)  Post-Bulletin.  An  eight-unit  press,  it  prints  33,500  copies  a  day.  It  is  housed  in  a  29,000 
square  foot  addition  to  the  rear  of  the  plant.  Thousands  of  visitors  toured  the  Post-Bulletin  plant 
(May  30-June  1-3]  during  an  "open  house"  marking  completion  of  the  newspaper's  $2.5 

remodeling  program. 


Owens-Illinois  develops 
an  editing  display  unit 

Word  processing,  copy  editing,  typeset¬ 
ting  and  other  computer  operations  in  the 
fields  of  journalism  can  be  accomplished 
through  use  of  a  new  SV2  inch-square 
flat-screen  alphanumeric  and  graphics  dis¬ 
play  device  offered  by  Owens-Illinois  Inc. 

'The  Digivue  display/memory  units  are 
capable  of  providing  computer-  or  key¬ 


board-driven  illuminated  displays  of  any 
combinations  of  letters,  numbers,  graphics 
and  symbols.  Installed  in  newsroom  termi¬ 
nals,  their  basic  functions  would  be  to 
display  sections  of  a  given  story  on  file  in 
computer-based  mass  storage  and  enable 
an  editor  to  check  the  displayed  text  for 
factual  and  typographical  correctness  and 
style.  Character,  word,  sentence  or  par¬ 
agraph  additions,  deletions,  changes  and 
rearrangements  would  be  performed  using 
the  display  unit’s  typewriter  keyboard. 


•  Designed  and  engineered  to  give  CONTINU-  > 
OUS  and  MAINTENANCE-FREE  operation. 

•  ELIMINATES  costly  down-time  and  mainte¬ 
nance  problems. 

•  SPEED  OF  OPERATION  .  .  .  adjustable  from 
0  to  250  C.P.S. . . .  higher  speeds  on  request. 

•  The  TR-5  is  the  product  of  more  than  six 
years  of  research  and  development  by  one  of 
the  industry's  most  respected  names  for 
quality  and  dependability. 

•  Available  for  6,  7,  or  8  level  tape  .  .  . 
advanced  or  center  tape  feed 

•  Dimensions:  10^4"  wide  x  7"  high  x  MVa"  deep 

•  Weight;  20  lbs. 


SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St. 
Indianapolis 
Phone 
251-1476 


Write  or  phone  for 

. . .  more  information  and  brochure 
..  .an  at-your-plant  demonstration. 


For  top  performance... 
backup  makes  the 
difference ! 


Just  as  a  sailboat  skipper  counts  on  his  crew  for  backup,  stereotypers  can 
count  on  their  Burgess  crew.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way  .  .  . 
research  and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service 
right  in  your  plant.  Burgess  mats  and  5M  blankets  help  you  make  a  good 
impression. 


get  the  Burgess  backup 


Burgess  Cellulose  Company,  Freeport,  lllinoia  61032 


Lee  supports  14  newspapers 
with  4  computer  locations 

To  meet  daily  deadlines  and  at  the  same  there  and  at  Racine,  Wisconsin.  Billinjis, 


time  streamline  production,  Lee  Enter- 
jirises,  heackiuartered  in  Daveniiort,  Iowa, 
lias  its  own  timesharing  system  incorpora¬ 
ting  IRM  11:10  comimters  and  Bell  System 
Data  Speed  senders.  The  sy.«tem  supports 
Lee’s  14  newsjiaiiers  in  six  states  from 
five  computers  in  four  locations. 

Lee's  newsi)a])ers  are  in  Missoula,  Bil¬ 
lings,  Butte,  and  Helena,  Montana; 
Daveniiort,  Muscatine,  Ottumwa,  and 
Mason  City,  Iowa;  Kewanee,  Illinois; 
Racine,  La  Crosse,  and  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Corvallis,  Oregon;  and  Lincoln,  Ne¬ 
braska. 

1  >avid  K.  Gottlieb,  jiresident  of  Lee  and 
chairman  of  the  ANPA/RI  Executive 
Committee,  has  long  been  committed  to 
technological  research  for  newsiiapers. 
For  example,  a  Lee  newspaper.  The 
Times-Doiwcmt  in  Davenport,  was  one 
of  the  first  in  the  country  to  install  photo- 
tyiiesetting  c(iui])ment  for  processing  ad¬ 
vertising  comiiosition  and  it  was  also  one 
of  the  first  newsjiapers  to  introduce  jiow- 
derless  etching  for  photo-engraving. 

In  196G  Gottlieb  introduced  electronic 
data  processing  as  another  step  in  news- 
])a))er  production.  Lee  uses  IRM  lloO’s  to 
])rocess  advertising  and  editorial  matter 
into  punched  jiaper  tajie,  which  drive  pho¬ 
totypesetters  such  as  Photon  Models  560, 
7K!  and  Pacesetters. 

Lee  uses  direct  printing  plates. 

There  are  five  IDlO’s  in  the  Lee  Group 
processing  jiunched  i)aper  tapes  for  four¬ 
teen  newsi)apers.  At  Davenport  Newspa- 
l»ers  there  are  two  ll.jO’s  serving  Daven- 
jiort,  Muscatine,  Ottumwa,  and  Mason 
City,  Iowa;  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin  and  Ke¬ 
wanee,  Illinois.  There  is  an  1130  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  to  serve  newspapers 


Butte,  Helena,  and  Missoula,  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  group,  share  an  1130  at  Billings. 
Corvallis,  Oregon  uses  an  1130  located  in 
the  idant  at  Corvallis. 

Uses  Data  Speed 

Editoiial  and  advertising  matter  is 
punched  into  raw  paper  tape  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  newspapers  ready  for  computer  proc¬ 
essing.  Those  newspapers  without  a  com- 
j)uter  system  within  their  i)lants  place 
this  paper  tape  into  a  Bell  System  Type 
II  Data  Speed  Sender  and  these  signals 
are  sent  from  the  remote  plant  to  the 
centrally  located  computer  where  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  on  a  Type  II  Ilata  Speed  Receiver 
in  a  form  identical  to  the  tape  from  the 
remote  location.  This  tape  is  then  placed 
in  the  comi)uter  tape  leader,  jirocessed, 
and  a  new  tape  is  generated  from  the 
computer  with  all  of  the  proper  instruc¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  hyphenation,  justification,  point 
sizes,  line  lengths,  formats,  etc.,  to  drive 
the  phototypesetting  machines.  Lee  uses  a 
combination  of  foreign  exchange  lines  and 
Wide  Area  Telecommunications  Service 
(WATS)  to  link  the  Type  II  Data  Speed 
terminals  one  to  the  other. 

The  data  processing  centers  poll  the 
outlying  newspapers  sequentially  on  a 
need  basis  throughout  the  day  and  night, 
calling  in  raw  tapes  and  sending  back 
processed  tapes.  The  production  flow  is 
spread  evenly  throughout  the  day  to  ade¬ 
quately  meet  the  production  demands  and 
deadlines  of  the  remotely  located  newspa¬ 
pers.  This  is  a  very  high  speed,  fast  mov¬ 
ing,  data  transmission  environment  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  dictates  of  the  critical 
newspaper  publishing  deadlines. 

Communications  systems,  suph  as  the 
Bell  System  is  providing  to,  Lee,  make 
computer  time  sharing  possible  and  in 
turn  allows  for  optimum  utilization  of  the 
computers’  capacity.  This  results  in  a 
spreading  of  the  base  cost  of  the  five  data 
processing  systems  over  14  newspaper  op¬ 
erations.  In  addition,  this  provides  the 
computer  backup  necessary  to  a  produc¬ 
tion  system  totally  dependent  upon  EDP. 

For  example,  all  locations  have  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  addressing  the  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  computers  through  their  Data  Speed 
installations.  If  one  of  the  computers,  ser¬ 
vicing  its  own  and  remote  locations, 
should  have  a  malfunction,  newspapers 
using  that  computer  would  then,  through 
their  Data-Phone  data  sets,  dial  up  one  of 
the  other  four  central  computers  for  pro¬ 
cessing  of  their  tape.  The  communications 
link  becomes  vitally  important  as  these 
newspapers  are  totally  computer  depen¬ 
dent  and  require  this  immediate  back-up 
facility  to  meet  their  edition  deadlines. 
Also,  if  the  production  demand  is  too 
great  for  one  computer  center  to  handle, 
the  overflow  can  be  directed  to  any  other 
computer  within  the  group. 

The  ANPA/RI  Research  Center  in  Eas¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  has  been  providing  member  1130 
users  with  computer  backup  but  is  now 
converting  to  use  of  Digital  Equipment 


Corp.  comi)uters  and  Lee  Enterprises  has 
agreed  to  provide  ANPA/RI  members 
with  1130  backup. 

Heretofore  Lee  Enterprises  has  taken 
advantage  of  the  ANPA/RI  1130  system 
for  additional  back-up  to  their  system.  At 
])resent,  24  newsiiapers  have  discs  con¬ 
taining  their  typesetting  programs  on 
storage  at  the  ANPA  Research  Center  in 
Easton.  When  the  Institute  is  called  for 
emergency  assistance  in  data  processing 
from  one  of  its  member  newspapers,  the 
proper  disc  is  pulled  from  storage  and 
placed  into  the  computer  system.  The  time 
element  involved  for  this  change  is  90 
seconds,  and  gives  the  remote  newspaper 
the  same  capability  from  the  ANP.\/RI 
1130  as  it  would  have  in  its  own  plant. 
The  elapsed  time  for  a  newspaper  to  im¬ 
plement  the  back-up  mode  is  the  time  it 
takes  to  place  a  telephone  call  and  for 
ANPA/RI  to  change  the  disc  in  its  sys¬ 
tem. 

Other  advantages  of  the  Lee  system 
include  the  reduction  of  floor  space  re¬ 
quirements  and  also  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  capital  investment  in  typeset¬ 
ting  machines.  Maintenance  cost  and 
spare  parts  inventories  have  also  been 
reduced. 

• 

McColley  hails  Wood’s 
growth  in  graphic  arts 

Wood  Industries,  Inc.  chairman  and 
Jiresident  Daniel  McColley,  officially  broke 
the  ground  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
Wood  corporate  headquarters  building  on 
the  company’s  forty-four  acre  tract  in 
Middlesex,  New  Jersey. 

McColley  commented  at  the  ceremony, 
“This  new  administration  building  is  fur¬ 
ther  evidence  of  the  Wood  Industries’ 
planned  growth  program  in  the  graphic 
arts  industry.  The  combining  in  the  new 
facility  of  our  Wood-Hoe  division  staffs, 
now  located  in  Englewood  Cliffs  and 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  will  intensify  our 
capacity  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
our  printing  presses  in  the  newspaper, 
publication  and  commercial  fields.’’ 

Other  Wood  Industries  offices  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  plants  are  located  in  Plainfield 
and  Middlesex,  New  Jersey,  Salem,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Plattsburg,  New  York  and  Montreal, 
Canada. 

• 

AKl  will  manufacture 
keyboards  for  Singer 

Automix  Keyboards  Inc.  has  announced 
the  completion  of  development  and  pro¬ 
duction  agreements  with  the  Singer  Com¬ 
pany  of  San  Leandro,  California,  under 
which  AKI  will  manufacture  electronic 
tape-perforating  keyboards  for  Singer 
Graphic  Systems. 

AKI  President  Robert  M.  Helsell  said 
the  Bellevue,  Washington  firm  is  de¬ 
veloping  keyboards  for  Singer  photo¬ 
typesetters.  Singer  will  market  the  key¬ 
boards  as  part  of  its  graphic  systems 
product  line. 
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One-man  paper 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


first.  This  project  she  has  carried  on 
throughout  the  years  we  have  been  in 
operation.” 

Children  involved 

“Our  three  children  grew  up  in  the 
shop.  Our  son,  Jim,  could  run  the  Lino¬ 
type  by  the  time  he  was  12,  and  our 
daughters,  Rosalie  and  Marie,  were  fold¬ 
ing  papers  and  doing  assembly  work  at  a 
very  early  age.  Yes,  the  whole  family 
pitched  in  and  we  made  a  go  of  it.  I 
certainly  can’t  take  credit  for  the  success, 
entirely,  because  there  was  plenty  of 
family  cooperation.” 

Sagaser  grossed  $2,500  the  first  year.  In 
the  following  three  decades,  the  News’ 
gross  income  rose  to  a  $15,000  peak  in 
1967,  then  fell  as  Sagaser’s  health  de¬ 
clined.  It  stands  at  around  $11,000  today. 
Chief  revenue  in  the  operation  is  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  income  of  $9,000, 
much  of  that  from  legal  advertising  which 
brings  premium  rates.  Job  printing  last 
year  accounted  for  $2,000. 

Sagaser  admits  that  his  views  about  a 
one-family  newspaper  operation  have  ne¬ 
gated  his  opportunities  for  growth  and 
development  of  the  newspaper.  Rut  he  is 
candid  about  the  reasons  for  his  decision 
not  to  expand  his  staff  or  modernize 
through  the  years. 

“If  you  hire  an  outside  man  to  sell  ads 
and  get  more  news,  then  you  need  another 
inside  man  to  handle  the  extra  business  he 
brings  in,”  Sagaser  said.  “Pretty  soon  you 
have  to  have  a  girl  behind  the  counter. 
Then  you  need  more  modern  equipment  to 
produce  more  levenue  to  cover  the 
payroll.  Then  it’s  not  a  one-man  newspa¬ 
per  anymore.  For  a  town  this  size,  it  just 
couldn’t  make  it.” 

How  does  Sagaser  gather  news  and 
ads? 

“Both  come  in  the  front  door,  through 
the  mail  and  over  the  phone,”  Sagaser 
said.  “Oh,  I’ll  go  pick  up  an  ad  if  someone 
calls,  but  otherwise  peoj)le  drop  the  in¬ 
formation  through  a  slot  in  the  door.  They 
know  I’m  here  and  that  I’ll  run  the  news 
and  set  the  ads.” 

Circulation  of  the  News  has  hovered 
ai’ound  500  for  years.  Cancellations  aie 
rare. 

“If  the  subscriber  is  delinquent,  he’ll 
stop  me  on  the  street  and  say,  ‘Don’t  drop 
me.  I’ll  come  by  and  pay,’  and  they  usual¬ 
ly  do,  sometimes  for  a  five  year  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  one  time.” 

Sagaser  has  trimmed  his  operation  for 
publishing  the  four-page  newspaper  to 
about  .30  hours  per  week  in  recent  months. 
His  collection  of  letterpress  machines  rep¬ 
resents  an  historic  inventory  of  the  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  publishing  business. 

He  has  two  job  presses.  Chandler  and 
Price  platen  presses,  one  with  a  Kluge 
feeder.  His  Linotype  is  a  Model  14  and  he 
has  10  magazines  of  type  ranging  in  type 
size  up  to  30  points.  Forty  California  job 
cases  provide  him  a  variety  of  headline 
and  commercial  job  type.  His  most  unusu¬ 
al  piece  of  equipment  is  a  marble  makeup 
stone  which  was  quarried  and  polished  in 
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the  Union  Granite  Company  in  nearby 
Rocklin. 

Recently  Sagaser  has  become  a  bicy¬ 
cling  enthusiast.  He  rides  his  multi-speed 
bicycle — complete  with  rearview  mirror — 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  work  daily.  Both 
Paul  and  his  wife  peddle  their  bikes  five 
or  six  miles  a  day  for  exercise. 

“It  strengthens  the  leg  muscles,  and  the 
legs  are  what  give  out  first  when  you 
grow  older,”  Sagaser  said.  “Cycling  helps 
us  oldsters  to  retain  our  balance  and 
equilibrium.  And  another  thing.  Bicycle 
riding  also  helps  me  keep  alert.  Have  to 
watch  out  for  cars,  you  know.” 

Like  most  California  towns  within  com¬ 
muting  distance  of  a  large  city,  Loomis  is 
changing.  The  vast  hillside  fruit  or¬ 
chards,  once  the  chief  livelihood  of  the 
community,  are  being  cut  up  into  two  to 
five  acre  gentleman  ranches  where  tired 
executives  from  nearby  Sacramento  and 
their  families  can  regain  a  bit  of  country 
living. 

Paul  Sagaser,  who  sees  his  carefully- 
won  skills  becoming  archaic  as  typesetting 
and  printing  technologies  change,  knows 
his  one-man  do-everything  operation  is 
also  becoming  archaic. 

“I  can  try  to  find  a  suitable  buyer  or 
hope  to  attract  a  retired  printer-publisher 
who  would  like  a  few  hours  of  work  a 
week,”  Sagaser  said.  “This  would  help  me 
get  away  more.” 

Whatever  happens,  Sagaser  views  his 
future  with  even-humored  cheerfulness. 

“There’s  no  such  thing  as  a  bad  day, 
y’know.  Some  days  are  more  pleasant  than 
others,  but  as  you  get  older,  you  begin  to 
appreciate  not  what  you  don’t  have,  but 
what  you  have  left.” 

• 

Higher  postal  rates 
are  put  into  effect 

Having  been  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Postal  Service,  new 
“permanent”  postal  rates  went  into  effect 
at  12:01  a.m.  on  July  6. 

Announcing  the  action,  E.  T.  Klassen, 
the  Postmaster  General,  said  that  most  of 
the  rates  now  in  effect  will  not  be  sub¬ 
stantially  changed  and  that  “mail  rates 
for  the  average  citizen  will  remain  as 
they  are  now  and  existing  rates  for  other 
classes  of  mail  are  only  slightly  modified.” 

One  of  the  “slight”  modifications  affects 
second  class  mail,  used  by  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Increases  in  second  class  rates 
originally  proposed  by  the  Postal  Service 
would  have  produced  $258.4  million  in  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue.  The  Postal  Rate  Com¬ 
mission’s  adjustment  of  the  rates  reduced 
this  by  $22.5  million. 

• 


New  weekly  begins 

The  Acadiana  Weekly,  a  free- 
distribution  paper,  began  publication  in 
Eunice,  La.  June  15.  The  paper  is  in 
tabloid  format  and  is  mailed  free  to  over 
5,000  homes  in  the  Eunice  trade  area  in 
Southwest  Louisiana.  Paul  N.  Fortney, 
Jr.,  and  Timothy  S.  Smith  are  co¬ 
publishers  of  the  Acadiana  Weekly. 

1,  1972 


Collegiate  press 
study  financed 
by  Markle  grant 

Are  student  newspapers  entitled  to  all 
the  editorial  freedoms  of  the  Fourth  Es¬ 
tate,  or  are  they  subject  to  university 
guidelines? 

Should  student  newspapers  operate  as 
an  economic  auxiliary  of  the  university,  or 
should  they  be  financially  independent? 

Although  these  questions  have  been  tak¬ 
en  to  presidents’  offices  and,  in  some 
cases,  to  court,  no  firm  guidelines  have 
existed  to  aid  administrators  in  answering 
these  questions. 

A  grant  from  the  John  and  Mary  R. 
Markle  Foundation  to  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Colleges  and  Universities 
will  finance  the  first  complete  study  of  the 
collegiate  press,  which  will  result  in  pub¬ 
lished  guideposts  for  administrators  and 
student  editors. 

Many  of  the  issues  and  problems  now’ 
confronting  colleges  and  universities — and 
the  courts — stem  from  the  fact  that  the 
sphere  of  responsibility  for  student  publi¬ 
cations  is  ill-defined. 

Other  objectives  of  the  study  are  to 
improve  the  public  understanding  of  rela¬ 
tionships  between  the  Institution  and  the 
student  press,  provide  descriptions  of  var¬ 
ious  models  for  manageable  operations  of 
student  publications,  and  to  analyze  case 
law  relating  to  student  publications  and 
its  implications  for  colleges  and  universit¬ 
ies. 

Julius  Duscha,  director  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Journalism  Center,  will  conduct  the 
study  for  AASCU.  He  will  be  assisted  by 
the  AASCU  Advisory  Panel  for  Student 
Campus  Publications  whose  members  in¬ 
clude: 

Thomas  A.  McGrath,  president,  Sonoma 
State  College  (California) ; 

Kathy  Fraze,  Bowling  Green  News, 
Bowling  Green  State  University  (Ohio) ; 

Hillier  Krieghbaum,  Professor  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  New  York  University,  President 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  for 
Journalism; 

Richard  J.  Nelson,  President,  Northern 
Illinois  University; 

Guy  Ryan,  editor,  Snn  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune,  president.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi; 

Thomas  Fischer,  assistant  dean, 
Georgetown  University  Law  Center, 
Washington,  D.C. ; 

Dr.  James  Bond,  AASCU  project  coor¬ 
dinator; 

Foster  Buchtel,  director.  Office  of  Pro¬ 
gram  Development,  AASCU. 


Year  Book  correction 

The  ABC  circulation  figure  for  the 
Newark  (O.)  Advocate  on  page  196  of  the 
1972  E&P  International  Year  Book  was 
incorrectly  stated.  The  correct  ABC  Sept. 
30  circulation  for  the  evening  newspaper 
was  24,236,  not  11,876. 
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R.  L.  Hut+enhoff  J.  W.  Skinner 

Huttenhoff  becomes 
publisher  in  Salinas 


Robert  L.  Huttenhoff,  51,  advertising 
director  of  the  Salinas  Californian  for  12 
years,  lias  been  apiiointed  publisher  to 
succeed  Francis  H.  Cislini,  who  is  retir¬ 
ing. 

Huttenhoff’s  promotion  was  announced 
by  Rollan  D.  Melton,  president  of  Speidel 
Newspapers  Inc.,  of  which  the  Californian 
is  a  member.  Cislini  will  continue  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  Salinas  Newspapers  Inc.  until 
1  lecember  31. 

Succeeding  Huttenhoff  as  advertising 
director  is  Jack  \V.  Skinner,  42,  retail 
advertising  manager,  and  a  member  of 
the  Californian  advertising  department 
since  1959. 

*  * 

Matt  Meyer,  chairman  and  president 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  has 
lieen  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
Associated  Hospital  Service  of  New  York 
-  -Greater  New'  York’s  Blue  Cross. 

*  *  ♦ 

Bill  Hibb.ard,  travel  editor  and  skiing 
repoi-ter  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  was 
named  wdnner  of  the  10th  annual  US 
Ski  Writers  Aw'ard  presented  by  the 

United  States  Ski  Association.  He  was 
awarded  the  Harold  S.  Hirsch  trophy,  a 

silver  plated  antique  typew'riter, 

*  it  tf 

Robert  J.  Leihiight — named  Associated 
Press  coi-respondent  at  Boise,  succeeding 
Earle  Jestkji  who  retired.  Leeright,  an 
Idaho  native  and  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Idaho,  joined  the  AP  at  Boise  in 
1947. 

*  *  * 

Jere  N.  Moore — appointed  Associated 
Press  correspondent  for  Tallahassee,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Rich.ard  Oppel,  transferred  to 
Miami  as  news  editor.  Moore,  a  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Lee  graduate  and  native  of  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Ga.,  joined  the  AP  at  Louis¬ 
ville  in  1962  aHer  being  editor  of  the 
U nion-Recorder,  Milledgeville,  Ga. 

*  *  Hi 

Clifford  J,  Nelson,  financial  editor  of 
the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press  and  a 
newspaperman  for  37  years,  has  taken 
early  I'etirement. 

4c  4c  4c 

Warren  Lerude,  executive  editor,  Reno 
Newspapers — elected  chaiiman  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  News  Executives  Council 
of  California-Nevada. 

«  Hi  * 

William  Freyberg,  Rochester  News- 
Sentinel — elected  president  of  the  Indiana 
AP  Managing  Editors  Association. 


news-people 


Three  editors  move  up 
on  New  Jersey  papers 

Editorial  department  personnel  changes 
were  announced  this  week  by  Norman  B. 
Tomlinson  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Record  and  Parsippany's  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord,  Morristown,  N.J. 

Herb  Thorpe  Jr.,  managing  editor,  has 
been  named  to  the  new’  post  of  executive 
editor  of  the  45,000-circulation  sister 
newspapers. 

Robert  J.  Bonnell,  assistant  managing 
editor,  succeeded  Thorpe  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Thomas  Connolly  moved  up  to  assistant 
managing  editor  from  day  editor. 

William  V.  Donovan  was  named  day 
editor. 

Miss  Joyce  Riegel  was  named  night  edi¬ 
tor. 

Both  Donovan  and  Miss  Riegel  had  been 
copy  editors. 

Thorpe,  47,  a  former  sports  writer  for 
the  Dover  (N.J.)  Advance,  joined  the 
Daily  Record  in  1957.  He  is  a  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  Morristown  Daily  Record  Inc. 

Bonnell,  28,  joined  the  Daily  Record  in 
1964  as  a  reporter  intern  sponsored  by  the 
Newspaper  Fund.  He  has  held  various 
positions  on  the  new’S  staff. 

• 

William  Biglow  heads 
Charlotte  promotion 

Dr.  William  Biglow  has  been  named 
director  of  the  combined  promotion  and 
public  service  departments  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer  and  Charlotte 
Neu's. 

He  succeeds  Ed  Linsmier,  promotion 
manager,  who  resigned  to  become  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Associaton,  and  Ran  Nor¬ 
ton  who  retired  as  public  service  manag¬ 
er. 

Biglow,  31,  is  a  native  of  Tampa,  Fla. 
He  taught  political  science  before  joining 
the  staff  of  the  Charlotte  newspapers. 


LAURA  GREEN,  feature  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  received  the  1972  Editorial  Award 
of  the  Illinois  Automatic  Merchandising  Council 
from  Paul  Wald,  chairman  of  the  association's 
award  committee.  Ms.  Green  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  on  food  and  vending  services  for  em¬ 
ployes  in  Chicago  area  factories  and  offices. 


R.  C.  Kettler  Don  P.  Hicks 


Thomson  Newspapers 
officers  appointed 

Don  P.  Hicks  has  been  appointed  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  of  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  with  offices  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
according  to  an  announcement  by  Frank 
C.  Miles,  general  manager  of  Thomson 
Newspapers  Inc.,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois. 

R.  C.  Kettler  has  been  appointed  con¬ 
troller  of  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.  with 
offices  also  at  Canton. 

Gordon  Strong,  president  of  Thomson- 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  Thomson  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  appointed  deputy  chairman  of  the 
Board. 

Other  officers  re-elected  were:  E.  C. 
McDonald,  chairman;  K.  R.  Thomson, 
president;  St.  Clair  McCabe,  executive 
vicepresident  and  managing  director;  S. 
F.  Chapman,  senior  vicepresident,  Fi¬ 
nance;  Margaret  L.  Hamilton,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  J.  J.  Stephenson,  secretary 
treasurer. 

Hi  Hi  * 

Matthew  D.  Taylor,  a  former  Miami 
Herald  editor,  has  been  named  director  of 
a  new’  metropolitan  desk  at  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  w’ith  supervision  over 
seven  editors  and  30  reporters  .  .  .  Roy 
B.  Covington  Jr.,  former  city  editor,  be¬ 
comes  business  editor  of  the  Observer. 

*  4(  4< 

Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Moody,  society  and 
club  editor  of  the  Palestine  (Tex.)  Her¬ 
ald-Press — the  outstanding  service  award 
of  the  Anderson  County  Altrusan  Club. 

*  «  * 

James  Fields,  night  editor  of  the  Po¬ 
mona  (Calif.)  Daily  Progress-Bulletin, 
received  the  most  outstanding  graduate 
in  communications  award  w’ith  his  Mas¬ 
ter  of  Arts  degree  (M.A.)  at  California 

State  University,  Fullerton. 

«  *  * 

Joe  Kollin,  court  reporter,  Titusville 
(Fla.)  Star- Advocate,  won  four  first- 
place  awards  in  the  1972  Florida  Bar  Me¬ 
dia  Awards  competition. 

4c  *  4t 

Sarah  Auffret,  staff  writer  for  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  w’omen’s  department,  has 
won  the  aw’ard  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Conciliation  Courts  for  her  weekly  se¬ 
ries,  “Marriage  at  the  Crossroads.”  Also 
receiving  aw’ards  were  Janet  Sanford, 
women’s  editor,  and  Lowell  Parker, 
managing  editor. 
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in  the  news 


3  Copley  executives 
named  vicepresidents 

Three  vicepresidents  of  Copley  Press 
Inc.,  were  elevated  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  at  a  meeting  June  29  in  La  Jolla, 
Calif. 

They  are  Richard  G.  Capen  Jr.,  Robert 
P.  Paffen  and  Iiwine  W.  Reynolds.  Capen 
also  was  named  a  trustee  of  Copley  Char¬ 
ities,  Union-Tribune  Charities  and  South¬ 
ern  California  Associated  Newspapers 
Charities. 

The  promotions  were  announced  by 
James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  which  publishes  15  dailies  and  32 
weeklies  in  California  and  Illinois. 

«  «  * 

Paul  J.  Massey — from  production  man¬ 
ager  to  general  manager  of  the  Tran¬ 
script  Newspapers  in  Boston  suburbs  to 
succeed  Frank  W.  Massey  who  has  re¬ 
tired  after  35  years  with  the  group,  now 
owned  by  Post  Corporation  of  Wisconsin. 
*  *  * 

John  E.  Stringer,  former  managing 
editor — now  general  manager  of  the 
Southeast  Alaska  Empire,  Juneau,  owned 
by  Southeastern  Newspapers  Corp,  of 
Georgia. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Frank  W.  Krehl — from  advertising 
manager  to  advertising  director  of  the 
Freeport  (Ill.)  Journal-Standard  .  .  . 
Frederic  0.  Curran — to  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  .  .  .  John  Altman,  assistant  retail 
ad  manager. 

if  H/i 

Jerome  Reising,  staff  writer  for  the 
past  six  years — named  city  editor  of  the 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulletin,  succeed¬ 
ing  Richard  Melin  who  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  appointment  as  executive  editor  of 
the  Etienne  Dupuch  publications  in  Nas¬ 
sau,  the  Bahamas. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Greenwood — from  chief  of  the 
copy  desk  to  news  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Evening  Sun,  replacing  George  N. 
Trisik,  retired  .  .  .  Phil  Li  moves  up  to 
chief  of  the  copy  desk. 

#  *  ^ 

Clifton  McFeeley  of  advertising  staff, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — appointed  pro¬ 
motion  and  personnel  manager,  succeeding 
John  M.  Slocum,  who  resigned  to  become 
assistant  publisher,  Winsted  (Conn.) 
Evening  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Robert  B.  Corrigan — named  classified 
advei-tising  manager.  North  Adams 
(Mass.)  Transcript.  He  joined  the  after¬ 
noon  daily  in  1959. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Erwin  Jaffee,  director  of  the  ANPA/ 
RI  Research  Center — elected  president  of 
the  Technical  Association  of  the  Graphic 
Arts. 

♦  ♦ 

Dr.  James  W.  Carty  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Communications  at 
Bethany  College,  Bethany,  West  Virginia, 
has  accepted  an  invitation  to  teach  at  the 
Africa  Literature  Center  at  Kitwe,  Zam¬ 
bia. 


James  B.  Cooney 


Cooney  will  be  editor 
of  Monitor  News  service 

The  appointment  of  James  B.  Cooney, 
Iowa  newsman,  as  Des  Moines  editor  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  News  Serv¬ 
ice  has  been  announced  by  Dennis  R. 
Allen,  general  manager  of  the  Register 
and  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Cooney,  former  city  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Trilmne,  will  succeed  Walter  Gra¬ 
ham,  syndicate  editor  and  promotion  man¬ 
ager  who  is  retiring  after  a  44-year  jour¬ 
nalism  career. 

Graham  had  served  as  Des  Monies  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Monitor  News  Service  since  its 
inauguration  January  3.  More  than  100 
newspapers  in  North  America  and  sub¬ 
urban. 

Piior  to  joining  the  Tribune  in  1948, 
Cooney  had  served  a  year  with  United 
Press  and  a  year  in  the  news  department 
of  station  KRNT,  Des  Moines,  following 
three  and  one-half  years’  duty  as  a  Naval 
Reserve  officer  in  World  War  II. 

Tom  Thornton,  display  advertising 
staff  of  the  Pauls  Valley  (Okla.)  Daily 
Democrat — to  assistant  to  the  editor  of 
Universal  Press  Syndicate,  Kansas  City. 

♦  4:  * 

Thor  M.  Smith,  former  Hearst  News¬ 
papers  executive  for  30  years,  has  re¬ 
tired  as  vicepresident  and  secretary  of 
Mills  College,  Oakland,  Calif. 

*  * 

Edward  G.  Hanrahan,  formerly  with 
Family  Circle  magazine,  fills  a  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  national  sales  manager  at  Bran- 
ham-Moloney  Inc.,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

*  *  ♦ 

Angelo  D.  Juarez,  former  director  of 
marketing  services  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  the  data  bank  division 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  To¬ 
day. 
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In  newsprint  sales 

MacMillan  Bloedel  Sales  Inc.,  New 
York,  announced  the  appointment  of  Glen 
C.  Atkins  as  manager  for  newsprint,  wood 
pulp  and  linerboard  sales.  For  the  past 
four  years  he  has  been  Midwest  sales 
manager.  Richard  W.  Raiford  is  appointed 
manager.  Southern  newsprint  sales,  At¬ 
lanta,  for  the  sale  of  MacMillan  Rothesay 
Ltd.  newsprint  in  the  Southeastern  U.S. 
For  the  last  five  years  he  was  employed 
by  Bowaters  Sales  Co.  in  newsprint  sales 
and  management. 

*  *  + 

David  Kraslow,  Washington  bureau 
chief  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  will  join 
the  Washingtim  Star  staff  July  31  as  an 
assistant  managing  editor  in  charge  of 
national  and  international  news. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Lawrence — from  financial  edi¬ 
tor  to  Washington  bureau  chief  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

4c  * 

N.  S.  (Buddy)  H.4YDen,  publisher  of 
the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald-Dispatch 
and  Advertiser  since  March  1,  has  been 
named  president  of  Huntington  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  subsidiarj’  of  the  Gannett  Co.,  as 
successor  to  John  L.  Foy,  who  retired 
July  1. 

*  *  * 

Reuben  Maury,  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Neiv  York  News  —  retired.  He 
joined  the  News  in  1926  as  a  reporter  and 
movie  critic,  became  an  editorial  writer 
after  three  months.  In  1941  he  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  editorials. 

*  *  * 

Mark  Azzara  Jr.,  sports  editor  of  the 
Danbury  (Conn.)  News  Times — the  first 
prize  in  the  sportswriting  contest  of  the 
American  Association  of  College  Baseball 
Coaches  .  .  .  Walt  McAlexander,  Lub¬ 
bock  (Tex.)  Avalanche- Journal  —  first 
prize  in  the  over-50,000  circulation  cate¬ 
gory. 

♦  *  * 

Michael  Brady  of  Mathews,  Shannon 
&  Cullen — new  president  of  the  Boston 
Chapter,  American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

*  *  4* 

Mrs.  Grace  Foote,  Port  .Arthur  (Tex.) 
Neivs,  was  selected  as  “Outstanding 
Woman  for  1972”  by  the  Port  Arthur 
Board  of  Realtors.  She  is  editor  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Editions  of  the  News,  and  of  the  an¬ 
nual  CavoilCade  edition. 
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March 

1972 

linage 

The  following  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
for  the  exclusive  publication  by  Editor 
it  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  explic¬ 
it  permission  from  Media  Records.  Inc. 
Note:  Newspapers  marked  with  code  be¬ 
low  include  advertising  in  Parade.  Family 
Weekly  or  Weekend  Magazine  approxi¬ 
mate  linage  as  follows: 

•  Parade — 49.742  lines 
t  Family  Weekly-^2.002  lines 


1972  1971 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m  _  1,092,402  1,071,301 

'Courier  Express-S  ....  1,167,375  1,054,597 

News-e  .  3,329,654  3,091,453 

Grand  Total  .  5,589,431  5,217,351 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courier  Ex¬ 
press-S— This  Year  1,167,375  includes  29,- 
450  lines;  Last  Year  1,054,597  includes 
23.880  lines.  News-e — This  Year  3,329,654 
includes  107,712  lines;  Last  Year  3,091,453 
includes  107,712  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  2,703,635  2,311,694 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  2,223,515  1,999,489 

Observer-m  .  2,778,937  2,359,610 

•Observer-S  .  819,921  854,480 

Grand  Total  .  5,822,373  5.213,579 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — This  Year  2.- 
778,937  includes  15,572  lines. 


1972  1971 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  ....  2,970,429  2,770,799 

'Beacon  Journal-S  _  1,181,133  1,186,540 

Grand  Total  .  4,151,562  3,957,339 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — This  Year  2,- 
970,429  includes  73.800  fines;  Last  Year 
2,770,799  includes  27,840  lines;  This  Year 
1,181,133  includes  55,576  lines;  Last  year 
1,186,540  includes  76,840  lines. 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

fKnickerbocker  News 

Union  Star-e  .  1,518,233  1,473,522 

Times  Union-m  .  1,521,289  1,361,064 

'Times  Union-S  .  850,385  779,995 

Grand  Total  .  3,889,907  3,614,581 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,778,589  2,865,086 

Journal-e  .  4,241,617  3,637,520 

Journal  & 

Constitution-S  .  1,600,439  1,403,245 

Grand  Total  .  9,620,645  7,905,851 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — This  Year  4.- 
241,617  includes  147,795  lines;  Last  Year 
3,637,520  includes  157,157  lines. 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  4,779,099  4,175,990 

Tribune-S  .  2,192,316  2,029,990 

Daily  News-e  .  1,956,998  1,848,747 

Sun-Times-m  .  2,783,360  2,365,491 

'Sun-Times-S  .  1,594,682  1,420,040 

Today-e  .  1,019,605  811,305 

Today-S  .  412,508  386,365 

Grand  Total  . 14,738,568  13,037,928 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Tribune-m — 
This  Year  4,779,099  incfudes  1,418,917 

lines;  Last  Year  4,175,990  includes  1,098,- 
457  lines. 

Tribune-S — This  Year  2,192,316  includes 
478,276  lines;  Last  Year  3,029,990  includes 
450,566  lines. 

News-e — This  Year  1,956,998  includes 

107,730  lines;  Last  Year  1,848,747  includes 
37,584  lines. 

Sun-Times-m — ^This  Year  2,783,360  includes 
33,120  lines;  Last  Year  2,365,491  includes 
74,640  lines. 

Sun  Times-S — ^This  Year  1,594,682  includes 
510,008  lines;  Last  Year  1,420,040  includes 
430,111  lines. 

Today-e — This  Year  1,019,605  includes  68,- 
355  lines;  Last  Year  811,305  includes 
99,838  lines. 

Today-S— This  Year  412,508  includes  91,- 
760  lines;  Last  Year  386,365  includes  55,- 
800  lines. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

*News-American-S  _  746,595  672,825 

News-American-e  .  1,693,035  1,443,357 

Sun-m  .  1,635,701  1,385,472 

Sun-e  .  2,431,079  2,106,149 

Sun-S  .  1,597,426  1,459,299 

Grand  Total  .  8,103,836  7,067,102 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-Ameri- 
can — This  Year  746,595  includes  29,970 
lines;  Last  Year  672,825  includes  28,942 
lines.  Sun — This  Year  1,693,035  includes 

104.260  lines;  Last  Year  1,443,357  includes 

46.260  lines. 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,821,451  2,525,595 

Enquirer-S  .  1,499,831  1,497,755 

Post  It  Times-Star-e  . .  2,606,963  2,290,049 

Grand  Total  .  6.928.245  6,313,399 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post  &  Times- 
Star-e — This  Year  2,606,963  includes  4,640 
lines. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,941,005  2,403,463 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,666,949  1.650,588 

Press-e  .  2,951,073  2,683.703 


BANGOR.  ME. 

tNews-m  .  1,321,163  1,021,188 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (See  Note)  .  2,377,116  2,007,355 

'Advocate-S  .  631,592  576,433 

Grand  Total  .  3,008,708  2,583,788 

NOTE:  State-Times-e  and  Advocate-m  sold 
in  combination;  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,519,317  1,455,113 

Press-S  .  524,125  526,839 

Grand  Total  .  2,043,442  1,981,952 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post  Herald-m  .  1,318,220  1,275,114 

News-e  .  2,522,857  2,318,543 

News-S  .  935,341  868.514 

Grand  Total  .  4,776,418  4,462,171 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — This  Year  2.- 
522,857  includes  85,265  lines;  Last  Year 
2,318,543  includes  76,653  lines. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

Record  American-d  . .  784,747  704,141 

Advertiser-S  .  508,312  506,054 

Globe-e  .  1,762,171  1,516,851 

Globe-m  .  2,020,745  1,660,565 

'Globe-S  .  1,894,712  1,658,572 

Herald  Traveler-m  ....  1,272,372  1,172,622 

Herald  Traveler-S  .  809,071  886,951 

Grand  Total  .  9,052,130  8,105,756 

NOTE:  Globe-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Advertiser-S 
This  Year  508,312  includes  185,970  lines; 
Last  Year  506,054  includes  15,570  lines. 
Globe-S— This  Year  1,894,712  includes 

97.520  lines.  Herald  Traveler-S — ^This  Year 
809,071  includes  50,220  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  7,559,027  6,737,754 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Plain  Dealer- 
m — This  year  2,941,005  includes  137,497 
lines;  Last  year  2,403,463  includes  81,706 
lines. 

Plain  Dealer-S — This  year  1,666,949  in¬ 
cludes  51,408  lines;  Last  year  1,650,588 

includes  72,977  lines. 

Press-e — This  year  2,951,073  includes  504,- 
379  lines;  Last  year  2,683,703  includes 
529.069  lines. 

COCOA.  FLA. 

Today-m  .  1.404,643  1,242,562 

Today-S  .  466,307  474,481 

Grand  Total  .  1,870,950  1,717,043 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — This  Year  I,- 
242,562  includes  40,800  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3,109,255  2,810,118 

Dispatch-S  .  1,763,469  1,649,134 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  1,194,614  1,073,955 

Grand  Total  .  6,067,338  5,533,207 

DALUS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,806,979  3.157.174 

News-S  .  1,386,968  1,106,274 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,950,415  3,414,005 

'Times  Herald-S  .  1,462,009  1,231,892 

Grand  Total  . 10,606,371  8,909  345 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-m — This 
Year  3,806,979  lines  includes  62,808  lines; 
Last  Year  3,157,174  lines  includes  105,600 
lines. 

News-S — This  Year  1,386,968  lines  in¬ 
cludes  59,320  lines;  Last  Year  1,106,274 
lines  includes  69,100  lines. 

Times  Herald-e — ^This  Year  3,950,415  lines 
includes  190,536  lines;  Last  Year  3,414,005 
lines  includes  316,050  lines. 

Times  Herald-S— This  Year  1,412,009  lines 
includes  23,440  lines;  Last  Year  1,231,892 
lines  includes  16.920  lines. 


1972  1971 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,510,575  2,348,013 

News-e  .  2,557,617  2,460,255 

'News-S  .  918,199  848,184 

Grand  Total  .  5,986,391  5,656,452 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  3,210,405  2,684,267 
'Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  611,660  538,009 

Post-e  .  3,658,135  3,197,491 

Post-S  .  1,373,106  1,182,830 

Grand  Total  .  8,853,306  7,602,597 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — This  Year  3,- 
658,135  lines  includes  156,195  lines;  Last 
Year  3,197,491  lines  includes  185,583 
lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  801,339  667,351 

Tribune-e  .  1.461,586  1,226,217 

Register-S  .  803,180  653,859 

Grand  Total  .  3,066,105  2,547,427 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Tribune-e — 
This  Year  1,461,586  includes  100,080  lines; 
Last  Year  1,226,217  includes  99,140  lines. 
Register-S— This  Year  803,180  includes 
263,836  lines;  Last  Year  653,859  includes 
181,651  lines. 

Register-m — This  Year  801,339  includes 
30.048  lines. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,860,704  1,631,084 

■'Free  Press-S  .  669,206  622,061 

News-e  .  3,133,119  3.077,635 

News-S  .  1,560,641  1,330,162 

Grand  Total  .  7,223,670  6,660,942 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Free  Press-m 
—This  Year  1,860,764  includes  79,935 
lines;  Last  Year  1,631,084  includes  92,904 
lines. 

Free  Press-S — This  Year  669,206  includes 
86,492  lines;  Last  Year  622,061  includes 
46,083  lines. 

News-e — This  Year  3,133,119  includes 

348,342  lines;  Last  Year  3,077,635  includes 
354.302  lines. 

News-S— This  Year  1,560,641  includes 

137,599  lines;  Last  Year  1,330,162  includes 
161,864  lines. 


ERIE,  PA. 

Times  (See  Note)  ....  1,557,550  1,270,223 
'Times-News-S  .  665,801  565,987 

Grand  Total  .  2,222,631  1.836,210 

NOTE:  The  News-m  and  the  Times-e  are 
sold  in  optional  combination;  Linage 
of  one  edition,  the  Times-e  is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,940,172  3,713,602 

'News-S  .  1,349,558  1,347,906 

News-Sat .  902,726  799,786 

Grand  Total  .  6.192,456  5,861,294 

NOTE:  News-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — This  Year  3,- 
940,172  includes  127,225  fines. 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  ....  1,628.196  1,577,946 

'Journal  Gazette-S _  680,863  650,621 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2.180.652  2,112,681 

Grand  Total  .  4,489,711  4,341,248 


FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  . 2,116,912  1,871,717 

Star-Telegram-e  .  3,078,134  2,687,078 

'Star-Telegram-S  .  1,174,692  1,008,904 

Grand  Total  .  6,369,738  5,567,699 


FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,859,710  1,697,827 

'Bee-S  .  702,941  661,722 

Grand  Total  .  2,562,651  2,359,549 


HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2,553,602  2,478,433 

tRecord-S  .  787,429  628,219 

Grand  Total  .  3,341,031  3,106,652 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — This  Year  2,- 
553,602  lines  includes  255,543  lines;  Last 
Year  2,478,433  lines  includes  321,377 
lines. 

NOTE:  Record-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2,218,673  1,767,576 

'Courant-S  .  1,252,236  1,305,830 

Grand  Total  .  3,470,909  3,073,406 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Courant-S — 
This  Year  2,218,673  includes  138,420  lines; 
Last  Year  1,305,830  includes  204,660  lines. 

EDITOR  & 


1972  1971 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 


Advertiser-m  .  2,411,593  2,438,251 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  2,501,869  2,653,081 

'Star-Bulletin  & 

Advertiser-S  .  818,251  840,232 

Grand  Total  .  5,731,713  5,931,564 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  4,692.897  4,421,343 

Chronicle-S  .  1,791,173  1,519,851 

Post-m  .  4,025,555  3,272,179 

'Post-S  .  1,325,334  1,129,689 

Grand  Total  . 11,834,959  10,343,062 


NOTE:  Chronicle-e— This  Year  4,692,897 
lines  includes  563,061  lines;  Last  Year 
4,421,343  lines  includes  642,544  lines. 
Chronicle-S — This  Year  1,791,173  lines  in¬ 
cludes  150.549  lines;  Last  Year  1,519,851 
lines  includes  69,126  lines. 

Post-m — This  Year  4,025,555  lines  includes 
308,018  lines;  Last  Year  3,272,179  lines 
includes  205,790  lines. 

Post-S— This  Year  1,325,334  lines  includes 
135,220  lines;  Last  Year  1,129,689  lines 
includes  130,492  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  2,522,460  2,360,162 

Star-m  .  2,567,770  2,173,680 

Star-S  .  1,446,814  1,310,928 

Grand  Total  .  6,537,044  5.844.770 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,874,693  2,553,495 

Times-Union-S  .  877,889  924,707 

Journal-e  .  1,758,444  1,587,544 

Grand  Total  .  5,511,026  5,065,746 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,526,454  2,120,280 

Star-e  .  1,739,102  1,405,461 

Star-S  .  1,152,848  1,032,822 

Grand  Total  .  5,418,404  4,558,563 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Star-e — This 
Year  1,739,102  includes  116,881  lines. 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  .  . .  1,567,727  1,356,616 
'Arkansas  Gazette-S  ..  568,448  476,349 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  .  865,238  853,648 

(Arkansas  Democrat-S  323,521  284,299 

Grand  Total  .  3,324,934  2,970,912 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram 

(See  Note)  .  2,734,483  2,531,887 

'Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  772,528  702,147 

Grand  Total  .  3,507,011  3,234,034 

NOTE:  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independent- 
m  sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one 
edition.  Press  Telegram-e  is  shown. 
NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press  Tele¬ 
gram-e — This  Year  2,734,483  includes 
324,026  lines;  Last  Year  2,531,887  includes 
229,842  lines. 

Independent  Press  Telegram-S — This  Year 
772,528  includes  17,480  lines. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday-e  .  3,580,858(See  note) 

NOTE:  No  comparative  figures  for  1971. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  6,047,680  5,370,612 

Times-S  .  3,126,710  3,159,069 

Herald  Examiner-e  ....  994,459  999,642 

Herald  Examiner-S  ....  341,632  338,165 

Grand  Total  . 10,510,481  9,867  488 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m — This 
Year  6,042,680  lines  includes  1,123,150 
lines;  Last  Year  5,370,612  lines  includes 
1,031,940  lines. 

Times-S— This  Year  3,126,710  lines  in¬ 
cludes  1,132,951  lines;  Last  Year  3,159,069 
lines  includes  1,250,305  lines. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  1,069,997  954,383 

tSun-S  .  509,027  444,364 

Grand  Total  .  1,579,024  1,398,747 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e  .  815,261  850,476 

MACON.  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1,175,303  1.021.333 

News-e  .  1,193,727  1,042,946 

'Telegraph  it  News-S  369,183  359,832 

Grand  Total  .  2,738,213  2,424,111 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,203,473  1,093,150 

tNews-S  .  503,906  421,497 

Grand  Total  .  1,707,379  1,514,647 

NOTE;  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination  with  the  following 
Monday  Union  Leader. 
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HOWDVOU 
LIKE  TO  KISS 
1.600000 


We  all  know  how  important  jobs 
are  in  a  rib-tight  economy.  But  did 
you  know  that  the  cotton  industry 
provides  jobs  for  1 ,600,000 
Americans,  with  a  multibillion- 
dollar  payroll?  (At  the  farm  level 
alone,  the  income  is  $2.2  billion 
annually.)  That’s  fact. 

Jobs  and  payrolls  are  important 
yardsticks  in  measuring  an 
industry’s  value  to  the  economy. 
But  these  aren’t  the  only  ones. 


HOW  ABOUT  EXPORTS 
OF  $584,000,000 

For  example,  in  1971,  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payment  deficit  was  a 
whopping  $29.6  billion.  One  of 
the  few  bright  spots  was  cotton 


exports,  which  earned  $584 
million. 

OR  300,000  PARTNERS 
INTHEBAHLE 
AGAINST  INFLATION 

There  are  some  300,000  U.S. 
cotton  farms.  No  single  farmer  or 
group  is  strong  enough  to 
influence  cotton  prices.  By 
comparison,  only  eight  corpora¬ 
tions  control  80%  of  all  U.S.  man¬ 
made  fibers.  Without  cotton  as  a 
viable  commodity,  prices  of 
consumer  goods  made  from 
synthetic  fiber  would  have  to  go  up. 

OR  ALL  THE  OTHER 
BENEFITS  OF  COHON 

We’ve  highlighted  a  few  of  the 


many  ways  cotton  contributes  to 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  U.  S. 
economy.  We  haven’t  even 
mentioned  how  the  industry  is 
working  for  our  environment.  Or 
how  cotton  contributes  substan¬ 
tially  to  a  balanced  agriculture.  Or 
how,  without  cotton,  you  might 
have  to  give  the  shirt  off  your  back 
just  to  buy  a  towel. 

There  are  also  other  facts  you 
should  know . . .  and  we  ll  be  glad 
to  give  them  to  you.  Write  the 
National  Cotton  Council  of 
America,  Dept.  PA, 

R  O.  Box  12285,  Memphis, 

Tenn.  38112. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  A  STRONG  ECONOMY,  COHON  COUNTS 


1972  1971 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,649,3Si  2,301,077 
Commercial  Appeal-S  9(2,310  932.385 

Presj-Scimitar-e  .  1, 841,048  1,541,042 


Grand  Total  .  5,452,712  4,774,504 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Press-Scimi- 
tar-e— This  Year  1,841,048  includes  102,- 
979  lines;  Last  Year  1,541,042  includes 

51,498  lines. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  5,982,887  4,994,142 

Herald-s  .  2,439,838  2,288,382 

News-e  .  2,573,498  2,183,258 


Grand  Total  . 10,995,821  9,483,782 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Herald-m — 
This  Year  5,982.887  Includes  288,474  lines; 
Last  Year  4,994,142  includes  173,045  lines. 
Herald-S — This  Year  2,439,838  includes 

105,298  lines;  Last  Year  2,288,382  includes 
98,889  lines. 

News-e — This  Year  2,573,498  includes  57,- 
980  lines;  Last  Year  2,183,258  includes 
57,980  lines. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,508,318  1,425,883 

Journal-e  .  3,393,148  3,275,254 

Journal-S  .  1,945,390  1,731,300 


Grand  Total  .  8,844,858  8,432,237 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sentinel-m — 
This  Year  1,508,318  includes  15,400  lines; 
Last  Year  1,425,883  Includes  15,572  lines. 
Journal-e — This  Year  3,393,148  includes 
15,588  lines:  Last  Year  3,275, 2M  includes 
15,572  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,958,039  1,897,885 

Tribune-S  .  1,838,805  1,444,353 

Star-e  .  3,018,544  2,731,402 


Grand  Total  .  8,813,388  5,873,840 

NOTE:  Tribune-S — This  Year  1,838,805  in¬ 
cludes  48,480  lines;  Last  Year  1,444,353 
includes  24,771  lines. 

Star-e — This  Year  3,018,544  Includes  507,- 
497  lines;  Last  Year  2,731,402  includes 
499,102  lines. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,335,879  1,353,910 

•Bee-S  .  322,420  318,591 


Grand  Total  .  1,858,099  1,872,501 

NOTE:  8ee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 


MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e  .  1,218,709  977,871 

Star-m  .  1,224,893  959,273 

tStar-S  .  481,081  358,358 


Grand  Total  .  2,922,883  2,293,302 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  2,208,345  2,133,983 

Tennessean-m  .  2,280,488  2,044,880 

Tennessean-S  .  782,521  705,785 


Grand  Total  .  5,289,332  4,884,808 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Times-PIcayune-m  .  3.833,488  3,230,899 

Times-Picayune-S  .  1,337,124  1,197,980 

States  t  Item-e  .  2,093,480  1,879,397 


Grand  Total  .  7,084,072  8,308,258 

NOTE:  TImes-Picayune-S — This  Year  1,337,- 
124  includes  118,900  lines;  Last  Year  I,- 
197,980  Includes  33,400  lines. 

States  t  Item-e — This  Year  2,093,480  in¬ 
cludes  25,322  lines;  Last  Year  1,879,397 

includes  23,982  lines. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  3,473,821  3,250,348 

Times-S  .  3,398,715  3,110,837 

News-m  .  2,388,741  2,291,584 

News-S  .  1.975,385  1,973,988 

Post-e  .  1,277,137  1.212,957 


Grand  Total  . 12,511,599  11.839,512 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-S — This 
Year  3,398,715  includes  393,323  Lines;  Last 
year  3,110,837  includes  193,595  lines. 
News-m — This  year  2,388,741  includes 

855,831  lines;  Last  year  2,291,584  Includes 
889.982  lines. 

News-S — ^This  year  1,975,385  Includes  I,- 
122,514  lines;  Last  year  1.973.988  in¬ 
cludes  1,180,927  lines. 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star  Ledger-m  .  2,495,473  1,355,922 

•Star  Ledger-S  .  1,218,124  877,499 

News-e  .  —  1,728,882 

News-S  .  —  1,037,030 


Grand  Total  .  3,713,597  4,999,313 

NOTE:  Star  Ledger-m — This  year  2.495,473 
includes  29,150  lines;  Last  year  1,355,798 
includes  55,871  lines. 

Star  Ledger-S— Last  year  877,499  includes 
8,820  lines. 


News-S— Last  year  1,037,030  includes  15,- 
742  lines. 

NOTE:  News  did  not  publish  Mar.  I 
through  Mar.  31,  1972  due  to  strike  con¬ 
ditions. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-e  .  1,357,590  1,328,224 

tGaiette-S  .  541,109  358,457 


Grand  Total  .  1,898,899  1,884,881 

OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA. 

Journal-m  .  1,045,343  898,123 

tJournal-S  .  335,842  307,378 


Grand  Total  .  1,380,985  1,203,501 

NOTE — :  Part  run  advertising— Journal-m 

1045,343  includes  104,552  lines;  Last  year 
898,123  includes  71,587  lines. 

ORANGE  COUNTY.  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  ..  3,733,912  3,377,070 

fRegister-S  .  1.074.471  1,074,058 


Grand  Total  .  4,808,383  4.451,128 

NOTE:  _RegIster-e  t  Register-m  sold  in 
combination;  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Register-e  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 


Sentinel-m  .  3,000,808  2,849,818 

•Sentinel-S  .  1,008,941  982,408 

Star-e  .  2,922,297  2,830,509 


Grand  Total  . .  8,932,048  8,242,733 


NOTE:  Sentinel-m — This  year  3,000,808  in¬ 
cludes  398.495  lines;  Last  year  2,849,818 
includes  438,173  lines. 

Sentinel-S:  This  year  1,008,941  includes 

121,824  lines;  Last  year  982,408  includes 
150,717  lines. 

Star-e — ^This  year  2,922,297  includes  309,- 
842  lines;  Last  year  2,830,509  includes 

341,855  lines. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,939.889  2,838,293 

•Bulletin-S  .  1,083,398  988,710 

Inquirer-m  .  2,099,824  2,102,430 

Inquirer-S  .  1,977,373  1,798,448 

News-e  .  1,088,998  1,180,852 


Grand  Total  .  9,189,278  8,882,731 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — 8ulletin-e 

This  year  2,939,889  includes  753,088  lines; 
Last  year  2  838,293  includes  880,384  lines. 
Bulletin-S — This  year  1,083,398  includes 
293,551  lines;  Last  year  988,710  includes 
307,752  lines. 

Inquirer-m — This  year  2,099,824  includes 
199,004  lines;  Last  year  2,102,430  includes 
248,329  lines. 

Inquirer-S — This  year  1,977,373  includes 
384,385  lines;  Last  year  1,798,448  includes 
354,210  lines. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  4,137,998  3,528,858 

Republic-S  .  1,449,708  1,188,822 

Gaiette-e  .  4,159,508  3,588,482 


Grand  Total  .  9,747,212  8,283,940 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gai.  I  Sun-Tel-m  1,032,082  1,052  581 

Press-e  .  2,221,011  2,484,079 

•Press-S  .  1,392,845  1,312,430 


Grand  Total  .  4,845,938  4.829,070 

PONTIAC,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  1,952.500  1,918,139 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,989,807  1,919,514 

Journal-m  .  1,575,883  1,454,775 

Journal-S  .  I,I80,58S  1,121,750 


Grand  Total  .  4,728,075  4,498,039 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Bulletin-e 

This  year  1,989.807  includes  54,000  lines. 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,388,104  1,143,290 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — This  year  I,- 
388,104  lines  Includes  42,379  lines;  Last 
year  1,143,290  lines  includes  33,128  lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 


Times-m  .  1,488,978  1,333,282 

*Times-S  .  501,975  528,308 

World-News-e  .  1,512,899  1,423,830 


Grand  Total  .  3,503,850  3,283,198 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat 

&  Chronicle-m  .  1,755,338  1,579,900 

Democrat 

S  Chronicle-S  .  1,110,031  1,094,514 

Times-Union-e  .  2,178,592  2,041,522 


Grand  Total  .  5,041,981  4,715,938 


NOTE:  Part  Run  advertising — Times-Union-e 
Last  year  2,041,522  includes  15,874  lines. 
Democrat  ft  Chronicle-S— This  year  I,- 
110,031  includes  18,414  lines. 
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ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,737,540  1,548,004 

Register-Star-S  .  549,815  448,297 

Grand  Total  .  2,287,155  1,992,301 

NOTE:  Star-m  ft  R^ister-Republic-e  sold 
in  comblnition;  Linage  of  only  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Star-m  is  shown. 

SACRAMENTO.  CAUF. 

Bee-e  .  2,832,881  2,371,373 

•Bee-S  .  775,304  730,724 

Union-m  .  1,818.928  1,482,735 

tUnion-S  .  307,348  248,452 


Grand  Total  .  5,332,259  4,813,284 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m _  1,530,888  1,428,897 

Globe-Democrat-we  ...  831,130  808,318 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,892,087  2,385,010 

•Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,897,240  1,483,158 


Grand  Total  .  8,551,305  5,903,383 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— ^lobe-Demo- 
crat-rn- This  year  1,530,888  includes  215,- 
128  lines;  Last  year  1,428,897  includes 
248,784  lines. 

Globe-Democrat-we— This  year  831,130 
includes  7,923  lines;  Last  year  808,318 
includes  15.572  lines. 

Post-Dispatch-e — This  year  2,892,087  in¬ 
cludes  184.439  lines;  Last  year  2,385,010 
includes  203,587  lines. 

Post-Dispatch-S— This  year  1,897,240  in¬ 
cludes  39.880  lines. 

NOTE:  Globe-Democrat-m  published  5 
week  days  only. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2.342,988  2,181,482 

Times-m  .  3,730,087  3,441,859 

•Times-S  .  1,435,070  1,344,738 


Grand  Total  .  7,508,103  8,948,077 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times-m — This 
year  3,730,087  Includes  438,878  lines; 
Last  year  3.441,859  includes  487,818  lines. 
Times-S — This  year  1,435,070  includes 
171,824  lines;  Last  year  1,344,738  includes 
204.428  lines. 


1972  1971 


SAN  JUAN.  P.  R. 

Star-m  .  1,350,291  958,381 

Star-S  .  279,318  182,823 


Grand  Total  . 

.  1,829,809 

1,119,204 

SEATTLE. 

WASH. 

Post  Intelligencer-m  . 

.  1,853,395 

1,823,848 

•Post  Intelligancar-S  . 

.  555.289 

455,881 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,208.884 

2.079.307 

NOTE:  Part>run  advertising— Post-lntalli- 

gencer-m — Last  year 

1,823,848 

includes 

47,184  lines. 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e  . 

.  1,483,888 

1,323,273 

Times-m  . 

.  2,005,577 

1,873,978 

Times-S  . 

.  718,383 

879,399 

Grand  Total  . 

4,207,828 

3,878,848 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

.  1,893,595 

1,847,989 

•Tribune-S  . 

831.393 

552,894 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,524,988 

2.400.883 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  . 

.  1,257,391 

971,527 

•Spokesman-Review-S 

.  834,873 

818,084 

Chronicle-e  . 

.  1,341,453 

1,200,151 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,233,717 

2,789.742 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-a  _ 

.  1,983,387 

1,823,088 

•Herald-American-S 

.  818,488 

745,945 

Post  Standard-m  . 

.  948,898 

888,480 

Grand  Total  .  3,748,549  3,455,493 


NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Herald-Jour- 
nal-e — This  year  1,983,387  includes  19,979 
lines:  Last  year  1,823,088  Includes  18,239 
lines. 

Herald  American-S — ^This  year  818,488  in¬ 
cludes  15,589  lines;  Last  year  745,945 
includes  12,583  lines. 

Post  Standard-m — This  year  948,898  in¬ 
cludes  13,411  lines;  Last  year  888,480 
includes  14,402  lines. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribune-m  .  2,718,045  2,308,393 

•Tribune-S  .  833,238  782,838 

Deseret  News-e  .  2,820,384  2,331,219 


Grand  Total  .  8,189,887  5,400,450 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

E»press-m  .  2,353,210  2,379  811 

fExpress-News-S  .  787,305  839,753 

Express-News-sat.  ...  383,290  321,587 

News-e  .  2,242,153  2,300,085 

Light-e  .  2,888,919  2,577,721 

•Liqht-S  .  949,778  898,018 

Light-sat .  202,178  188,379 


Grand  Total  .  9,784,829  9,483,132 

NOTE:_  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun  (See  Note)  .  2,158,738  2,018,834 

•Sun  Telegram-S  .  513,357  558,109 


Grand  Total  .  2,870,095  2,574,743 

NOTE:  Sun-m^  and  Telegram-e  sold  in  com¬ 
bination;  linage  of  one  edition,  Sun-m 
IS  shown. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Sun-m — This 
year  2.158,738  includes  89,088  lines;  Last 
year  2,018,834  includes  85,772  lines. 

Sun  Telegram-S— This  year  513,357  in¬ 
cludes  17,849  lines;  Last  year  558,109  in¬ 
cludes  17.894  lines. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,732,922  2,278,309 

•Union-S  .  1,284,780  1,171,130 

Tribune-e  .  3,439,079  3,029,724 


Grand  Total  .  7,438,781  8,479,183 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  2,130,495  1,984,418 

Examiner-e  .  2,180,331  1,988,978 

Examiner  ft  Chronicle-S  978.481  905,722 


Grand  Total  .  5,287,307  4,839,118 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  4,134,848  3,880,204 

News-e  .  4,085,883  3,703,005 

•Mercury-News-S  .  1,188,138  1,089,050 


Grand  Total  .  9,408,445  8,432,259 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Mercury-m — 
This  year  4,134,848  lines  Includes  208,730 
lines;  Last  year  3,880,204  lines  includes 
222,180  lines. 

News-e — This  year  4,085,883  lines  includes 
208,730  lines;  Last  year  3,708,125  lines 
includes  222,180  lines. 


TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  .  I,870.SM  (See  Note) 

News-Tribune-S  .  583,255  (See  Note) 


Grand  Total  .  2,453,843  (See  Note) 

NOTE:  1971  figures  not  available. 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,384,452  1,233,857 

•Democrat-S  .  488,044  455,503 


Grand  Total  .  1,850,498  1,889.180 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising;  Democrat-e — 
This  year  1,384,452  includes  18,244  lines. 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,272,174  2,780,385 

Tribune-S  .  1,045,854  988,243 

Times-e  .  2,149,031  1,938,084 


Grand  Total  .  8,487,059  5  884.712 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Tribune-m 
This  year  3,272,174  includes  215,059  lines; 
Last  year  2,780,385  includes  184,448  lines. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  842,012  824,131 

Blade-e  .  2,218,574  2,058,088 

Blade-S  .  1,110,355  977,849 


Grand  Total  .  3,970,941  3,859,848 

NOTE:  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  1,332,852  1,248,990 

tTimes  Advertlser-S _  874,831  814,102 

Trentonlan-m  .  1,123,439  981,894 


Grand  Total  .  3,330,722  3,044,788 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e  .  1,203,052  1,157,272 

Post-m  .  4,489,778  3,980,317 

•Post  s  .  1,848,785  1,587,283 

Star-e  .  2,218,980  2,079,888 

Star-S  .  899,771  915,524 


Grand  Total  . 10,838,328  9,700,284 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Star-S— This 
year  899,771  includes  15,572  lines;  Last 
year  915,524  includes  15,742  lines. 

WATERBURY.  CONN. 

AmerIcan-(See  Note)..  1,318,107  1,298,535 
tRepublican-S  .  759,280  702,078 


Grand  Total  .  2,075,387  2,000,811 

NOTE:  American-e  and  Republican-m,  sold 
in  combination;  Linage  of  American-a 
only  is  shown. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Tight  dollar  sparks  interest 
in  money  managing  column 

By  K.  L.  Armstrong 


Columnist  Merle  Dowd  frequently  advo¬ 
cates  what  he  calls  “aggressive  spend¬ 
ing.” 

But  by  “aggressive”  he  doesn’t  mean 
“spendthrift!” 

“I’m  really  urging  people  to  make  some 
effort  to  get  maximum  value  for  their 
money,”  Dowd  explains.  “This  means 
shopping  around  to  compare  prices  for 
various  brands  and  products. 

“Basically,  I’m  conservative,”  he 
concedes.  “But  I  believe  money  should  be 
spent.  And  how  we  spend  money  deter¬ 
mines  what  we  get  out  of  life.” 


Merle  Dowd 


This  philosophy  guides  Dowd,  a  native 
Kansan  now  residing  on  Mercer  Island, 
Washington,  in  preparing  his  two  popular 
columns  on  money  management.  “Manag¬ 
ing  Your  Family’s  Money”  appears  twice 
a  week  in  nine  newspapers  through  the 
Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  “Money  Talk”  is  carried  by  the 
Seattle  Times  Sunday  magazine. 

“Money  Talk”  made  its  debut  on 
November  15,  1970.  “Don  Brazier,  fea¬ 
tures  editor  for  the  Times,  called  me 
after  an  article  about  me  appeared  in  the 
book  section,”  Dowd  recalls.  (He  has  writ¬ 
ten  seven  successful  books  on  money  man¬ 
agement.)  “Brazier  invited  me  to  write  a 
weekly  column  for  the  magazine,  and  its 
been  running  ever  since.” 

Dowd  later  submitted  tear  sheets  of 
“Money  Talk”  to  Willard  Colston,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Media  Features  prior  to  its  mer¬ 
ger  with  CT-NYNS  in  December,  1971, 
after  Colston  expressed  an  interest  in  add¬ 
ing  a  money  management  column  to  his 
list. 

Dowd  was  given  the  go-ahead,  and 
“Managing  Your  Family’s  Money”  began 
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distribution  in  July,  1971. 

The  columns  are  a  logical  outgrowth  of 
Dowd’s  25  years  of  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  as  writer,  engineer  and  financial 
analyst. 

Former  engineering  writer 

He  spent  17  of  those  years  as  an  engi¬ 
neering  writer  and  economics  analyst  with 
the  Boeing  Company  in  Seattle  before  the 
massive  layoff  which  left  hundreds  of  1 
Boeing  executives  jobless,  including  I 
1  )owd.  I 

He  has  since  built  a  profitable  second 
career,  writing  books  and  articles,  ■ 
teaching  a  class,  “Practical  Family  Money  | 
Management,”  evenings  at  the  University  i 
of  Washington,  and  consulting  with  ^ 
banks,  credit  unions  and  individuals  on  , 
planning  and  managing  family  money.  ' 

He  initially  became  so  involved  with  j 
family  money  management,  he  explains, 
after  “noticing  over  the  years  how  poorly 
many  friends,  acquaintances  and  business  j 
associates  handled  their  money.  It  has  j 
always  bothered  me  to  see  so  many 
families  fritter  away  their  resources.  So  I 
decided  to  see  if  I  could  help.” 

Readers  of  his  columns  are  particularly 
eager  for  information  on  use  of  credit, 
cash  buying,  saving  on  food,  buying  cars, 
tires  and  other  accessories,  he  says.  “I  try 
to  pick  topics  that  respond  to  reader  mail 
and  to  questions  that  come  up  often  in  my  j 
lectures  and  seminars.  I 

Menace  of  computer  billing 

“For  instance,  I  recently  discussed 
‘What’s  New'  in  Credit’  at  a  seminar.  The 
most  volatile  subject  was  how'  to  handle 
the  problems  of  computer  billing.  Now  I’m 
j)rei)aring  a  column  on  ways  to  deal  with 
this  growing  menace,” 

Dowd  follow's  some  very  specific  guide¬ 
lines  when  selecting  material  for  his 
columns. 

“I  avoid  making  general  comments  on 
w'hat’s  happening  to  the  U.S.  dollar  in  the 
w'orld  financial  community,”  he  says. 
“There  is  little  the  individual  can  do  to 
affect  the  course  of  w'orld  financial  diplo¬ 
macy.” 

Instead,  he  concentrates  on  facts  a  wife 
or  husband  can  use  at  the  supermarket, 
buying  a  car  or  equipment,  vacations, 
clothing,  and  everyday  affairs.  “I  try  to 
present  information  that  helps  a  family 
make  its  ow'n  decisions.” 

One  recent  “Money  Talk”  column,  for 
example,  gave  useful  hints  for  buying 
cheese.  Dowd  pointed  out  differences  in 
cheeses:  natural,  pasteurized,  processed, 
etc.,  and  noted  the  w'ater  content  of  each. 
(“Imitation  cheese  spreads  may  include 
more  than  60%  water.”)  He  also  gave  a 
down-to-earth  guide  to  nutritional  content 
and  best  buys  (“At  30  cents  a  pound,  , 
cottage  cheese  remains  one  of  the  best  i 

{Continued  on  page  46) 
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by  Barbara  Gibbons 


Thousands  of  homemakers 
have  lost  weight  practicing 
Mrs.  Gibbons’  calorie-consci¬ 
ous  cooking  methods. 

THE  SLIM  GOURMET  is  the 
“now”  cooking  column  about 
food  that  tastes  better-and  is 
slimming,  to  boot! 

3  columns  a  week 
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Never  a  dull  moment  for 

'  WH<?  EAT$  THE  V 
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. . .  nor  for  your  comics  readers 
as  Paul  Sellers  moves  this 
priceless  pair  in  and  out  of  their 
household  on  a  tide  of  laughs. 

They  personify  the  ups  and 
downs  of  married  life... but  it’s 
always  a  flood  tide  of  hilarity! 

4-  and  5-col.  daily  strip.  Four  sizes 
of  4-color  Sunday  page.  Available  in 
camera-ready  copy. 
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buys  .  .  .  cream  cheese  includes  more 
butterfat,  more  calories,  and  up  to  55% 
water.”) 

‘‘My  columns  are  concerned  with  spend¬ 
ing  money,  not  investing  it,”  he  says.  ‘‘So 
I  don’t  discuss  investment  opportunities 
such  as  stocks,  small  business  deals  or 
mutual  funds.”  He  also  steers  clear  of 
material  aimed  at  increasing  one’s  income 
through  moonlighting,  seeking  a  better¬ 
paying  job,  etc. 

“I  don’t  tell  families  how  or  where  to 
spend  their  money,  but  I  do  advocate  that 
family  members  decide  together  where 
their  money  should  go.” 

Budget— turn  off  word 

Dowd  tries  to  help  his  readers  see  the 
benefits  of  planned  spending — in  other 
words,  budgeting.  ‘‘I’ve  found  that  ‘budg¬ 
et’  is  a  turn  off  word,”  he  notes.  “People 
listen  when  I  talk  about  spending,  but 
turn  off  when  I  mention  budgets!” 

Dowd  terms  the  feedback  from  readers 
“fantastic.”  “Some  readers’  questions  are 
forwarded  to  me  from  the  syndicate,  and 
I  answer  the  ones  of  general  interest 
through  the  Question  and  Answer  col¬ 
umns. 

“Once  I  offei’ed  a  blank  Spending  Plan 
Worksheet  to  “Money  Talk”  readers.  They 
had  to  send  self-addressed,  stamped  en¬ 
velopes.  I  sent  out  over  700  to  individual 
readers. 

“Another  time  I  offered  a  brief  list  of 
Seattle  stores  giving  discounts  to  cash 
purchasers  and  the  names  of  heating  oil 
dealers  who  discount  oil  for  cash.  I’ve  sent 
out  over  800,  and  requests  are  still  com¬ 
ing.” 

Dowd  and  his  wife,  Anne,  have  four 
boys,  ages  13  to  20.  The  family’s  experi¬ 


ences  frequently  provide  a  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Dowd’s  columns  and  books. 

“At  least  half  of  my  money  sense  comes 
from  Anne,”  he  says.  “W«  both  believe 
that  money  should  not  become  an  active, 
open  battleground  in  the  home.” 

Dowd  was  born  May  27,  1918  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  grew  up  in  Wellington,  a  small 
town  32  miles  south  of  Wichita. 

He  spent  tw'o  years  as  a  journalism 
major  at  Kansas  State  before  returning 
home  in  1938  to  care  for  his  family  when 
his  father  died. 

After  a  World  War  II  stint  as  a  field 
service  engineer,  he  entered  Northwestern 
University,  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree  in 
mechanical  engineering  in  1947,  and  spent 
the  next  four  years  teaching  at  his  alma 
mater. 

Home  workshop  editor 

In  1952,  he  joined  Science  and  Mechan¬ 
ics  magazine  as  home  workshop  editor. 
W’hile  there  he  took  evening  classes  at 
Northwestern  and  received  a  Master  of 
Business  Administration  in  1954. 

That  same  year  he  left  the  magazine 
and  joined  forces  with  Dave  Swartout, 
assistant  art  director  at  Science  and 
Mechanics,  to  form  Dowd-Swartout  Asso¬ 
ciates,  an  agency-type  operation  that  pub¬ 
lished  do-it-yourself  materials  for  such 
clients  as  Reynolds  Metal  Co.,  Better 
Homes  and  Gardens,  and  Sears,  Roebuck. 

In  1956,  he  sold  his  interest  in  the 
company  and  spent  one  year  as  a  financial 
analyst  with  Ford.  “My  wife  and  I  found 
the  Detroit  area  incompatible  with  our 
ideas  of  a  place  to  raise  our  family,  so  we 
moved  to  Mercer  Island,  a  suburb  of  Seat¬ 
tle.” 

It  was  during  his  subsequent  years  with 
Boeing  that  Dowd  began  sharing  his 
views  on  money  management  via  national 
magazine  articles  (he’s  sold  350  since 
1949)  and  three  successful  books:  “How 
To  Live  Better  and  Spend  20%  Less,” 


“How  To  Save  Money  When  You  Buy  and 
Drive  Your  Car,”  and  “How  To  Get  More 
for  Your  Money  in  Running  Your  Home.” 

He  has  since  written  four  more  books 
on  financial  topics,  two  on  handicrafts  and 
one  on  bicycling. 

And  somehow,  between  his  numerous 
projects,  he  manages  to  juggle  three  fa¬ 
vorite  pastimes:  skiing,  tennis  and 
sailing. 

• 

College  status  granted 
to  Journalism  course 

The  University  of  Maryland’s  Journal¬ 
ism  Department  has  been  selected  to  be¬ 
come  a  College  of  Journalism  in  the  reor¬ 
ganized  College  Park  campus,  in  action 
approved  by  the  University  faculty,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  Board  of  Regents. 

The  change  will  not  officially  take  place 
until  the  naming  of  the  College’s  dean.  A 
search  committee  has  been  appointed  by 
Chancellor  Charles  E.  Bishop  and  final 
action  is  expected  this  year. 

“This  change  demonstrates  significant 
improvement  within  the  academic  commu¬ 
nity  of  the  attitudes  toward  journalism 
and  journalism  study,”  according  to  Dr. 
Ray  E.  Hiebert,  chairman  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

“The  new  ‘College  of  Journalism’  will 
provide  more  flexible  and  meaningful  pro¬ 
fessional  education  in  news  and  communi¬ 
cations  than  was  possible  under  depart¬ 
mental  status,”  he  said. 

• 

Washington  Post  fills 
new  services  position 

Robert  J.  Dawn  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  Administrative  Services  at 
the  Washington  Post,  a  newly  created 
position.  Dawn,  a  25-year  employe  of  the 
Post,  previously  was  purchasing  manager. 

In  announcing  the  appointment,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  president  John  Prescott  noted 
that  Dawn  will  have  supervisory  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  the  paper’s  mail  desk  and  in¬ 
teroffice  mail  distribution,  newspaper  re¬ 
turns  and  back  copies,  all  waste  and  scrap 
materials  collection  and  dispatch,  tele¬ 
phone  service  and  billing,  in  addition  to 
his  present  duties  which  include  purchas¬ 
ing,  stock  room  and  duplicating  functions. 

• 

Burrows  leaves  ANPA, 
heads  Chicago  office 

Seymour  J.  Burrows  has  been  named 
executive  secretary  of  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  to  fill  the 
vacancy  created  by  the  retirement  of  John 
F.  O’Keefe,  CNPA  president. 

Jerome  T.  Hayes  was  named  assistant 
secretary  of  the  association. 

Burrows,  whose  30  years  of  experience 
in  industrial  relations  management  ranges 
from  recruiting  to  arbitration,  join? 
CNPA  after  a  one-year  stint  with  the 
labor  relations  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 
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Promotion  By  George  Wilt 


IN-PAPER  SURVEY 


Research  experts  would  probably  flip  at 
the  methodology  of  the  Moline  (Ill.)  Daily 
Dispatch’s  “People  Poll,  but  the  newspa- 
er’s  publisher  and  news  department 
found  some  tangible  benefits  from  the 
idea. 

The  Dispatch  published  six  four-column 
by  15-inch  ballots  in  as  many  days,  each 
devoted  to  a  diiferent  subject. 

Included  in  the  poll  were  surveys 
asking  readei’s  preferences  of  comics, 
women’s  news,  features,  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists,  news,  and  a  seventh  ballot  covering 
types  of  help  wanted  listing  in  classified 
advertising.  The  Dispatch  added  this 
question  when  a  women’s  equal  rights 
group  requested  the  paper  to  change  its 
classified  listings  to  delete  differentiation 
by  sex. 

Readers  were  asked  to  indicate  their 
age  group,  and  either  mail  the  ballot, 
hand  it  in  at  the  Dispatch’s  office,  or  give 
it  to  their  carrier. 

Each  ballot  also  included  a  box  headed: 
“If  you  were  the  editor.  .  .”  and  left  space 
for  subscribers  to  give  their  opinions  on : 

•  What  would  you  do  to  help  consumers 
get  their  money’s  woilh 

•  What  single  community  issue  would 
you  emphasize  in  news  and  photos? 

•  Would  you  refuse  to  publish  ads  for 
X-rated  movies? 

•  Which  local  tax-supported  bodies 
would  you  investigate? 

•  Which  specific  types  of  news  would 
you  print? 

•  How  would  you  encourage  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  respect  property  rights  of  others? 

According  to  Cliff  Lant,  Special  Serv¬ 
ices  manager,  who  wrote  a  feature  on 
the  response  to  the  “If  I  was  editor” 
segment  of  the  study,  the  biggest  issue 
mentioned  was  the  environment,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  “cleaning  up” — including  men¬ 
tion  of  litterbugs,  noisy  motorists  and  mo¬ 
torcycles,  trashy  conditions  around  homes 
and  businesses,  weeds,  sports  and  re¬ 
creational  facilities,  etc. 

Readers  sounded  off  about  paving  of 
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WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  3,073,811  2,595,616 

Times-e  .  2,693,267  2,309,183 

•Post  Times-S  .  1,089,914  1,011,915 


Grand  Total  .  6,856,992  5,916,714 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP, 

N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  ..  1,187,326  1,071,204 
Mount  Vernon 

Argus-e  .  1,320,344  1,134,383 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  .  1,309,909  1,157,789 

Ossining  Citiien- 

Register-e  .  1,225,484  1,121,329 

Peekskill  Star-e  .  946,135  955,285 

Port  Chester  Item-e  ...  1,327,016  1,160,337 

Tarrytown  News-e  _  1,168,165  1,073,984 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  1,579,891  1,358,073 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e  .  1,787,254  1,547,896 

Rockland 

Journal  News-e .  1,474,316  1,474,089 

Grand  Total  . 13,325,840  12,054,369 
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local  streets,  sidewalk  construction,  high¬ 
ways,  city  government.  The  emphasis  was 
almost  totally  on  local  news  and  local 
government. 

In  the  classified  pages  study,  the  wom¬ 
en’s  liberation  activists  lost  out,  with 
readers  voting  in  favor  of  separate  listing 
for  male  and  female  interest  advertising 
by  a  wide  margin.  77  percent  preferred 
categories  dividing  employment  ads  into 
male  and  female  classifications. 

In  the  comics  survey,  Peanuts  ranked  as 
the  top  “usually  read”  strip,  followed  by 
Nancy  and  Barney  and  Snuffy. 

9|e 

PRINCIPAL  DAILIES— Media  Gener¬ 
al  has  published  its  annual  list  of  princi¬ 
pal  daily  newspapers  of  the  U.S.  Shown 
are  the  top  104  U.S.  daily  newspaper 
markets,  including  number  of  newspapers, 
cost  of  600-line  ads,  and  combined  daily 
circulation  in  each  market.  For  copies 
write  to  Media  General  Research,  care  of 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Richmond,  Va, 

*  ♦  * 

RETAIL  MARKET  TOUR— “Letting 
retailers  see  for  themselves  the  mai’ket  in 
which  they  have  made  their  investment 
...  of  stores  ...  of  manpower  ...  of 
advertising  dollars,”  was  the  purpose  of 
the  Long  Bench  (Calif.)  Independent, 
Press-Telegram’s  Retail  Market  Tour,  ex¬ 
plained  Ray  Jarvis,  retail  advertising 
manager.  Some  30  Southern  California 
executives  from  major  department  stores, 
chains  and  ad  agencies  participated  in  the 
half-day  program  which  included  a  tour 
of  I,  P-T  Country.”  Emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  two-million  square  feet  of  new 
retail  space  added  to  the  market  in  the 
past  year.  Among  the  guests  were  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  Broadway,  May  Co., 
Sears  Roebuck,  J.  W.  Robinson’s,  Des¬ 
monds,  Singer,  Firestone,  Treasury, 
White  Front,  FedMart,  TG&Y,  Pier  I  Im¬ 
ports,  The  Akron,  Alpha  Beta  and  Albert¬ 
son’s  Markets. 

♦  *  * 

DEPARTMENT  STORES— The  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune  and  Times  has  recently 
published  the  second  in  a  series  of  Media 
General/Market  Analysis  Continuing 
Market  Studies.  The  booklet  profiles  the 
department  store  customers  of  Tampa, 
while  including  data  on  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  and  the  Hillsborough  County  mar¬ 
ket. 

^  Hi  * 

GRASSROOTS  DEMOCRACY  PRO¬ 
GRAM — The  Journal-News  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  has  instituted  a  public  service  pro¬ 
gram  called  the  “Golden  Triangle  Grass¬ 
roots  Democracy  Program,”  that  publisher 
Tucker  Sutherland  says  benefits  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  area’s  population.  The  pro¬ 
gram  consists  of  one-day  visits  to  the 
Jolden  Triangle  by  state  and  national 
government  leaders. 

The  first  political  leader  to  be  hosted  by 
the  Journal-News  was  U.S.  Senator  Rob¬ 
ert  A,  Taft.  A  private  brunch  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  newspaper  for  Senator  Taft 
for  a  visit  with  mayors,  city  managers, 
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school  superintendents,  college  officials 
and  county  officials  from  the  area. 

Each  visitor  had  been  asked  to  discuss 
infoi-mally  at  the  brunches  how  local  in¬ 
stitutions  can  work  with  higher  political 
offices.  These  discussions  have  been  off- 
the-record  and  very  production,  according 
to  managing  editor  Jim  Blount. 

*  *  * 

BLACK  VOICE— “The  Voice  of  De¬ 
troit’s  Blacks”  is  a  reprint  booklet  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Detroit  News,  publishing  a 
series  of  articles  that  appeared  as  a  sev¬ 
en-part  series  in  the  News.  The  series 
probes  the  thoughts  of  black  Detroit,  and 
is  the  result  of  a  survey  by  Market  Opin¬ 
ion  Research,  Inc.,  with  a  team  of  19 
reporters  and  writers,  analyzing,  de¬ 
veloping  and  illustrating  black  attitudes 
toward  integrated  housing,  bussing,  jobs, 
police,  drugs,  crime,  education  and  hope 
for  the  future.  Copies  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  E.  J.  Grofer,  promotion  director, 
Detroit  News,  Detroit,  Mich.  48231. 

*  *  * 

PAINT-IN — Ugly  was  a  kind  word  for 
the  vacant  lot  left  after  the  building  ad¬ 
joining  the  downtown  offices  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent,  Press-Tele¬ 
gram  was  demolished  to  make  room  for 
a  new  mail  room.  Business  manager  Bar¬ 
ney  Ridder  decided  to  launch  a  beau¬ 
tification  program,  and  promotion  manag¬ 
er  Ray  DiPiazza  contacted  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  at  newly-titled  Long  Beach  State 
University.  Two  art  students.  Gene  Tur- 
tletaub  and  Robin  Elliott  were  corralled, 
and  soon  beauty  reigned  again.  A  fruit- 
filled  mural  soon  graced  the  plywood  bar¬ 
rier,  complete  with  peepholes  so  that  side¬ 
walk  superintendents  could  keep  an  eye  on 
the  construction  crews. 

if  *  if 

PSYCHIATRISTS  SPEAK— “How  par¬ 
ents  can  help  children  grow  into  respon¬ 
sible  adults;  how  to  cope  with  despair 
in  a  turbulen’’  era;  how  adults  can  cope 
with  parenthood”  are  the  three  problems 
to  be  discussed  in  a  series  of  lectures  by 
three  psychiatrists  from  the  Institute  of 
Living  under  sponsorship  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant.  The  lectures  are  the 
19th  in  a  series  cosponsored  by  the  Curant 
and  the  Institute. 

Upon  completion  of  the  lecture  series, 
they  will  be  available  in  free  pamphlets, 
by  writing  Mental  Health,  Hartford 
Courant,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

H  H 

OPEN  HOUSE— As  part  of  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Herald-News,  Passaic, 
N.J.,  all  employees  and  their  families 
were  invited  to  a  Family  Day  Open 
House.  Guides  decked  out  in  gold  sashes 
led  more  than  700  visitors  on  a  tour  of 
each  department,  where  supervisors  gave 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  department’s 
function.  Bronze  key  chains  were 
presented  to  each  employee,  and  gifts 
were  distributed  to  adults  and  children.  A 
large  tent  was  set  up  in  the  newspaper’s 
parking  lot,  where  food  and  refreshments 
were  seiwed. 

Richard  Drukker,  chairman-publisher, 
personally  greeted  each  visitor,  and  later 
congratulated  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  “job  well-done.” 
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Borgluiid  is  newspaper  shopper 

William  H.  BorRlund  has  been  appointed  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  vicepresident,  acquisitions  and  development  for  the 
Detroit  News.  The  announcement  was  made  by  V.  Leonard 
Hanna,  vicepresident,  finance  and  control,  of  the  News. 

In  his  new  post,  Borg^lund  will  report  to  Hanna,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  named  by  News  president  Peter  B.  Clark  to  head  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  acquire  a  number  of  established  daily  newspapers  in  the 
U.S. 

Borglund  joins  the  News  after  35  years  with  the  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  whei*e  he'  served  most  recently  as  vice- 
president,  sales  development.  He  will  continue  to  live  in  Cleve- 
land- 

^  eber  organizes  promotion  dept. 

William  K.  Weber  Jr.  has  Ireen  named  public  serv  ice  and  pro¬ 
motion  director  of  the  Huntington  Publishing  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Herald-Dispntclt  and  the  Huntington  Advertiser  in 
the  Gannett  group. 

N.  S.  Hayden,  president  and  publisher  of  the  newspapers, 
said  Weber  will  organize  a  new  public  service  and  promotion 
department.  Weber,  39,  began  his  newspaper  career  with  the 
Wellsville  (N.Y.)  Daily  Reporter  in  1956.  In  1968  he  became 
a  sales  representative  for  Stamps-Cohaim  Advertising  Service. 
He  was  appointed  sales  and  advertising  director  of  Stomberg 
Publications,  Ellicott  City,  Maryland,  in  July  of  1970. 

Dorsey  will  guide  investments 

Robert  C.  Dorsey  was  promoted  to  corporate  director,  special 
projects,  for  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  on  July  1.  He  is  the 
former  planning  director  for  the  San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express- 
News. 

“Mr.  Dorsey  will  be  working  on  a  wide  range  of  items  from 
the  impact  of  OSHA  on  our  corporation  to  the  assisting  of  pub¬ 
lishers  in  determining  the  return  on  investment  for  their  capital 
projects,”  commented  Charles  A.  Wahlheim,  vicepresident-op- 
ei  ations,  for  the  group. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vo«t  Nows|Kipor  Audionco 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


CHILDREN 


Samples  and  rates:  AVS. 
Box  537,  Lebanon,  N.J.  0S833 


HOROSCOPES 

•MARGA  EYES  THE  STARS”— E5i. 
citintr  weekly  horoscope  column  in  over 
100  paiiers.  4  weeks  free  trial.  Queen 
City  Publishers.  6541  S.  Pontiac  Ct., 
Englewood.  Colo.  80110. 


TONGUE  IN  CHEEK 


NO  INSECT  PARTS  I 
The  new  Federal  Feature  Standards 
into  effect  next  month,  and  Hurant 
ImhcKlen’s  TONGUE  IN  CHEEK  is  the 
first  weekly  humor  column  to  meet  gov¬ 
ernment  requirements  on  chuckle  con¬ 
tent,  consistency*  and  purity.  We  alsu 
protect  the  consumer —i.e.,  you,  the 
newspa|)er  publisher — with  our  exclu¬ 
sive  substitute  column  fruarantee!  If 
you  don't  like  an  individual  column, 
write  or  call  collect  and  receive  an 
immediate  replacement.  Piltdown  Fea- 
jtures,  3032  N.E.  140th,  Seattle,  Wash. 
;  98125.  Samples  available. 


HUMOR 

"GEE  WHIZ.  BOSS"— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation's 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  21  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 


NEWS  LOG 


WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOU  with  a  week¬ 
ly  TV  PrORram  Lor  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  high- 
lights.  Only  stations  viewed  in  youi 
area  are  include<l.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxes.  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
deadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  complete  and  accurate  TV  Logs 
soeaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Inquire  what  "NEWS  LOG  INTER- 1 _ _ _ 

NATIONAL”  can  do  for  you.  Com-;  WtXFV 

plete  news  and  feature  service,  camera- i  W 

ready  at  prices  any  size  paper  can  af-l^""" - - 

ford.  News  Log  International,  Inc.,iON  WINES,  graphic  informative.  Bill 
101  E.  Milwaukee  St..  Janesville,  Wise. 'Sonstein.  P.O.  Box  11278.  Elkins  Park. 
—53545.  (AC  608)  754-8161.  Pa.  19117. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ROOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

APME  GUIPBLINES  is  a  handy  man¬ 
ual  on  executive  problems  in  the  news- 
r(x>m.  It  was  prepaixxl  by  AP  Manag¬ 
ing  E<liturs  for  all  managing  editors. 
If  you'd  like  a  copy  of  this  looseleaf 
reference  IsKik  th.at  gives  you  a  close- 
up  view  of  the  managing  e<litor’s  desk, 
send  $3.50  tr>  The  Associatwl  Press. 
Rtxim  6(11,  50  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New 
York  City  10020. 


CASSETTES 

SAVE  YOUR  EYFvS— Have  the  best 
party  in  town.  Challenge  to  Professor 
Marshall  McLuhan.  $4.50.  Free  Bro¬ 
chure  of  over  100  selections.  Aquarius 
Educational  Enterprises.  18  Orchard 
St..  Summit.  N.J. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW'SPAPER  BROKERS 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  1 
To  Run: - Weeks - Till  Forbidden  ■ 

^  Please  indicate  ejtact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

S  Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  s 

-^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiimoffliiiiMaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMi^  . . 


DUE  BILLS 


HOTELS,  CRUISES.  AIRLINE  SEATS. 

You  Name  it. 

DUE  BILLS 

BARTER  AND  TRADE 

ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE.  INC. 
20054 Pacific  Hiway  So.  Seattle,  We.  98188 
(206)878  8900 


NEW'SPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  now  listing 
over  200  buyers  looking  for  your  daily 
or  top  weekly.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick, 
Mass.— 01037.  (413)  477-6659. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Elastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  qu.nlity  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

MEl.  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisnls-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland.  Calif. — 91786 

[  Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap- 
I  praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 

I  CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 

I  6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston.  Texas — 77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 

IT'S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FETGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  43858. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  ne\vspai>ers, 
majrazines;  appraisals,  consulting. 
KrehBiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-52X0. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

Ist^WSPAPEff^ 

WANT  TO  START  a  free  newspaper, 
shopper  or  other  publication?  1  have 
the  time  and  know-how.  Successfully 
retired  publishing  field  at  47  years. 
Norman  E.  Bailey,  Publications  Con¬ 
sultant.  91  Le.avitt  Rd.,  Hampton,  N.H. 
03842.  Ph:  (603)  926-8187. 

IsewspaperTTo^^ 

SUBURBAN — Weekly,  area  7,  gross¬ 
ing  $160M.  comi>elte  offset  plant.  $25M 
down  to  experienced  operator.  Write 
Box  962,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

PROFITABLE  small  Midwest  daily. 
$125,000  down.  State  finances.  Box 
983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rnles 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 

4-weel($  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weel(s  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
nr  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  oceompony  elai- 
slhed  copy  when  submitted  tor  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.! 

4-weeks  .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  lor  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesdoy,  4:30  PM  New  York  time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av*..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
I  AC  212)  752-7050 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
iSEWSPAPERS^VOR^4LE 

AWAY  raOM  IT  ALL?  A  momma 
and  poppa  Canadian  coldtype  weekly. 
Too  much  prosi>erity  for  us.  Small 
town  40  miles  from  Toronto.  Fringe 
of  Ontario’s  great  vacationland.  2.777 
circulation.  Box  1002,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SMALL.  LONG  ESTABLISHED  news¬ 
paper  in  U.S.  tropic  area.  High  growth 
l>otential.  Small  down  payment  for 
qualified  buyer.  Box  947,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

70-YEAR-OLD  small  town  weekly  in 
one  of  Maine's  most  l)eautiful  areas. 
Now  under  absentee  management. 
Nee<ls  someone  who  cares.  Write 
Coastal  Publishing  Co.,  Box  575,  Bath, 
Maine  04530. 

UPSTATE  N.  Y. — two  small  weeklies: 
gross  $53,000;  4.000  paid:  1,500  free: 
asking  $59,000.  ^her:  1,600  paid:  200 
free;  asking  $23,000.  Both  include 
cold-ty|x*.  camera,  etc.,  offset  tab.  Box 
522,  Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers.  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

,1.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  54,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187. 

^^IsEWSPAPERS^AI^^^ 

GULF  COAST,  or  Florida  daily,  larpre 
weekly  by  individual  with  $2.')0M  cash: 
plus  much  more  financing,  30  years 
publishintr  experience.  Confidence,  sec¬ 
recy  Kuaranteevl.  Write  Box  9G4,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  ARMY  INFORMATION  Of¬ 
ficer  wants  to  buy  weekly  paper  in 
Zone  1  or  2.  Will  consider  evlitorship 
for  percentage  or  option.  Box  1007, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GROUP  OPERATING  four  offset  dail¬ 
ies  in  South  wants  to  expand.  Excellent 
executive  personnel.  Properties  now 
ran^e  from  6,000  to  ,30,000  circulation. 
Imiieccahle  reputation,  credit.  Areas 
3, 4, 5. 6, 7, 8.  Box  1013  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490.  Gadsden,  Ala.— 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  get  top  price  for  : 
your  newspaper.  Newspaper  Service  1 
Co.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 

FOIjD/WRAP/TIE  single  papers  with 
a  PAPER  MAN®.  Reconditioned,  up¬ 
dated  trade-ins  at  t)argain  prices,  like 
new  guarantee.  A  money  maker  for 
distributor/carrier  mailroom.  Stepper 
PAPER  MAN®,  Box  103.  Olathe. 
Kans.  66061.  (913)  782-2580. 

MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONETY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 

PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U..S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron.  Ohio — 44313 

PRESSES  &  MACHIISERY 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New:  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22^"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Seattle,  WA  9810C.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 

6-UNIT  COTTRELL  Model  v-22  press 
with  3  formers,  2  folders  and  6  reel 
stands;  24-page  standard  or  48-page 
tabloid  capacity.  Run  as  one  or  two 
presses.  Can  I>e  installed  in  line  or 
twinned.  Available  as  3-3  or  2-4  units. 
Can  l)e  seen  running  every  week  day 
in  plant.  Replacing  with  new  equip¬ 
ment.  Call  collect  (713)  473-5511  or 
write  Box  6192.  Pasadena.  Texas  77502, 
Tex  Adams,  Publisher. 

GOSS  3-UNTT,  double  width,  with  in¬ 
verted  color  unit,  roll  stands.  Avail¬ 
able  January  1973.  Victor  Trease, 
Business  Manager,  Joplin  Globe  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo.  64801.  (417) 
623-3480. 

16-PAGE,  UTSIITUBULAR  No.  724 
with  color  hump.  Loyal  S.  Dixon  Co., 
Inc.,  11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley, 
Calif.  (213)  875-1184. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^^^OMPOSiyclwOM 

JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — I  n  terty  pes —  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRF.SENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

NOW- -Model  31  Linotype  'ITS,  Comet 
Linotype  TTS,  Model  8  Linotype — all 
with  electric  pots.  Goss  mat  roller, 
metal  and  other  letterpress  leftovers. 
Evening  News.  Southbridge,  Mass. 
01550.  (617)  764-4325. 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TYPESETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph:  (203)  875-0706.  Frank  Love, 

Journal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  iiersonnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

CANT  GO  OFFSET?  Letterpresa  bet¬ 
ter  with  jmDuraluminum  Base.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  Oh— 44256. 


5  Unit  Color  King 
Must  Move 

Save  $80,000.00  on  this  Model 
2tFllA-5.10-66-G.E.-40 
Serial  #C279 

Folder — Serial  #253 — including 
quarter  folder 

Sheeter  —  Serial  #66-n-SPH- 
250  BC  WE 

G.E.  Control  Panel  and  40  H.P. 
Motor  wired  for  220  volts — 3 
phase — 60  cycles 

5  H.P.  Compressor 

Baldwin  Leveler 

Alemite  Ink  Pump 

Count-o-veyor 

1  ton  Electric  Hoist 

All  accessories  and  miscellaneous 
spare  parts 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

3  LTNIT  COMMUNITY.  Sidelay  regis¬ 
ter  all  units.  Goss  maintained.  Good 
Condition.  Moderate  use.  Hal  'Tanner. 
Box  1718,  Goldsboro,  N.C.  or  call 
(919)  734-4401. 


Double  Width  Offset  Press 
3  UNIT  HANTSCHO 

(96  Tab  Page  Capacity) 
with  2  to  1  Scott  Folder 
and  Wood  RTF's 
8  Years  Old 

May  be  seen  In  operation 
printing  Two  Papers  Daily 

Contact: 

Don  Dadko 
Times  Herald-Record 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

(914)  343-2181 


W  ANTED  TO  BUY 

3,  4  OR  7  UNITS  LETTERPRESS— 
22%  CUTOFF.  BOX  967,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 

USE'D  MASTER  DM- 18  Etching  Ma¬ 
chine  in  good  running  condition.  Call 
or  write  Paul  J.  Major,  The  Berkshire 
Eagle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201.  Tel: 
(413)  447-7311. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  -REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J.-  -07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS-'nME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Faetlities 
6-unit  (Joss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Bob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  Stirling,  N.J. 


Help 

Wanted 


ACADEMIC 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE, 
Kno.xville,  needs  Student  Publications 
Director  (newspai)er.  yearbook,  literary 
magazine).  Contact;  Donald  Hileman, 
Dean,  College  of  Communications, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Kno.xville, 
Tenn.  37916. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ACCOUNTANT  -  OFFICE  MANAGER 
for  2  dailies  in  Zone  8,  close  to  moun¬ 
tains  in  excellent  family  community. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Please 
send  complete  qualifications  and  resume 
to  Box  990,  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

^a^ULATION 

LEADING  BRAZILIAN  DAILY  seeks 
experienced  circulation  manager  to 
serve  as  consultant  in  Rio  de  Jan¬ 
eiro  for  period  of  up  to  one  year. 
Write  to  Globo  Television  Network  of 
Brazil,  777  Third  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017  and  include  resume. 
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HELP  WANTED 
URCVLATlOy 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  wantwl 
for  8,()00+  semi-weekly  planning;  to 
change  frequency  of  publication.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  Numl>er  2  per¬ 
son  on  small  daily  who  would  like  to 
move  Ui>  the  la<lder.  Contact  Orville 
Campbell,  Chapel  Hill  (N.C.)  Weekly, 
(919)  967-7045. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITY  for  current¬ 
ly  employed  circulation  personnel  to 
l>ec()me  part  of  well  establishe<l,  hijrhly 
resi>ecte<I  orjranization  providing  news- 
I>ai>er  service.  Excellent  salary,  insur¬ 
ance  and  pension  proprams,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion  and  other  l)enefits.  Outstandinp 
opiK>rtunity  for  enerpetic  i>ers<>n,  pre¬ 
ferably  residinff  in  Zone  4.  All  in¬ 
quiries  will  l>e  considere<l.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  and  salary  requirements 
in  confidence  to  Box  925,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  PRO  for  Sunday-only 
palmer  in  dynamic  area.  Croat  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  non-<hair-warmer.  Box  919, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISUSG 

CLASSiriEI)  AT)  MANAGER  for  Chi¬ 
cago  suburban  chain  of  .50,000.  Sell  an<l 
manape.  Salary:  commission.  Female 
okay.  Box  985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

IS  THIS  FOR  YOU? 

Our  Classified  Department  nee<ls  a 
Manager  who  can  reorganize  it  to  to¬ 
day's  way  of  doinsr  thintrs.  This  is  an 
afternoon  daily  with  40.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Got  i<leas?  This  is  the  place  to 
try  them.  Can  you  organize  an<l  man- 
ape?  Prove  it  here.  Good  salary  and 
outstanding  Wnefits.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirement  to  James  W.  Hip- 
pins,  General  Manaper,  Watertown 
Daily  Times,  Watertown,  New  York 
13601. 


DISPLAY  ADVEHTISiyC 

CO-OP  SPECIAL!. ST 
For  area  2  weekly  proup.  Must  l)e  ap- 
pressive,  take-charpe  i»erson.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
970,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALE.S  —  Manapement 
)M>sition<  larpe  Indiana  weekly  and  job 
shop.  Excellent  salary  and  bonus  fo  • 
hanl  workinp  promotion  i>erson,  with 
business  ability  as  well  as  copy  and 
layout  knowle<lpe.  Write  in  confidence, 
Box  97.5,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALErS — layout  manaper. 
Area  5,  suburban,  50,000  free.  Can  l»e 
female.  Box  986.  E4litor  &  Publisher, 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  exi>erienced. 
small  5-day  daily.  Northern  California. 
Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

SECOND  NEWSMAN.  community 
journalism  experience,  Repion  3  semi¬ 
weekly,  modern  plant,  interestinp 
county  coverape.  Photopraphy,  sports, 
features  necessary.  Hours  lonp  but 
work  pood  and  rewards  lil)eral.  WRITE 
Grover  H.  Britt.  Sami>son  Independent, 
Clinton,  N.C.  28328. 

STATE  GOVERNMENT 
EDITORIAL  WRITING 

Unique  opportunity  to  join  7-man  staff 
w’ith  wide  ranpe  of  responsibilities. 
These  include  coverape  of  Illinois  state 
lepislature,  interpretation  of  state  is¬ 
sues  and  preparation  of  e<litoriaIs  on 
state,  national  and  international  is¬ 
sues.  Must  have  extensive  reiK>rtinp 
exi>erience,  advance<l  depree  preferred. 
Send  resume  to  Georpe  B.  Irish.  I.iind- 
say-Schauh  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  789, 
Decatur,  III.  62525. 

CITY  EDITOR— Lots  of  clean  water, 
trees,  pure  air.  Area  5.  25,000  circula¬ 
tion  PM.  You  ne€<l  experience,  drive, 
desire  for  advancement.  We  nee<l 
leader,  teacher.  Send  resume  to  Box 
999.  Rlitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR— Stronp  financial  daily 
base<l  in  New  York,  national  in  scope. 
OpiK>rtunity  for  enerpetic  eilitor  inter¬ 
ested  in  handlinp  hard  news  copy. 
$145.  Box  994,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

NEW  YORK 
CORRESPONDENT 

Weekly  trade  paiTor  needs  a  "pro**  to 
cover  Greater  New  York  area  on  a 
part-time,  reUxiner  basis.  Business- 
financial  reportinp  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Pletise  reply  with  rt^sume  and 
salar>'  re<iuirements  to:  Manapinp  Edi- 
U>r.  LODGING  &  FOOD-.sER  VICE 
NEWS,  131  Clarendon  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02116. 

SPOUTS  WRITER — Appressive.  versa¬ 
tile.  with  adxlitional  interest  in  outxloor 
reiMirtinp.  To  work  as  writer  and  <lesk- 
man  on  four-man  staff  for  35,000  daily 
locate<l  in  lake  and  mountain  repion. 
One  to  thiee  years  experience  jiro- 
ferred.  Send  resume  and  3  feature 
stories  to  Tom  White.  Executive  Sports 
E<litor,  Kinpsjxort  (Tenn)  Times-News. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  neexled  for-  me¬ 
dium  sizexl  daily  in  Zone  5.  Paper 
pursues  independent  policy  on  issues 
with  stronp  community  respect.  Em- 
ixhasis  is  on  clear  thinkinp.  rational 
conclusions.  Editorial  exixerienco  pre¬ 
ferred.  Resume,  clips,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  951,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

For  universal  desk,  handlinp  copy 
from  The  Sun’s  exclusive  foreipn  bu¬ 
reaus,  Washinpton  Bureau  and  city 
and  state  staff.  $10,000  to  $14,000, 
dependinp  on  experience.  Soli<l  exiitinp 
exi>erience  preferred.  Sen<l  complete 
resume  to  Robert  O.  Grover,  Chief  of 
the  Copy  Desk,  The  Sun.  Baltimore, 
Md.  21203. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 

18,000  PM  offset  in  Zone  4  wants  a 
manaper  and  not  just  a  self-starter 
and  doer.  Research,  plan  and  desipn 
news  coverape  and  staff  for  one  of  the 
fastest  prowinp  dailies— and  communi¬ 
ties — in  the  Southeast.  We  want  a 
Manapinp  Alitor  who  can  develop  next  | 
month’s  and  next  year’s  product  and 
concentrate  his  people-handllnp  talents 
on  traininp  and  motivatinp  others  to 
make  today’s  product  increasinply  l>et- 
ter.  Normal  staff  of  14  includes  city 
and  wire  editors.  Pay  and  frinpes 
commensurate  with  your  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  family  location.  Send  resume  to 
Box  831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FULLY  E'XPERIENCED  siK)rts  copy 
e<l!tor  is  needed  for  Chart  Area  1 
daily.  3  to  5  years  experience  in  siioits 
a  must.  Excellent  salary  and  better 
than  averape  frinpes.  W'rite  Box  956, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Applications  From  All  Races  Desired. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE- -mature.  com¬ 
petent  all  areas,  who  can  develop  into 
manapinp  editor,  and  who  wants  to 
make  career  of  suburban  journalism. 
No  resume  builders.  We  offer  good  fu¬ 
ture  with  excellent  benefits.  po<id 
schools.  Send  all  details  includinp  sa* 
ary  requirements  to  Box  932.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WRITER/REPORTER  for  e<litorial 
staff  of  prowinp  Philadelphia  area 
business  news  weekly.  Qualifications: 
Minimum  1  year  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  pood  writer,  enerpetic  and  inter- 
estexl  in  prowinp  with  us.  Tell  us  brief¬ 
ly  aI>out  yourself  in  a  letter.  Writinp 
samples  desVable.  We’ll  I>e  in  touch. 
Box  977,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  WEEKLY  neexls  part  time 
writers  in  South.  Southwest,  West, 
.lim  Martin.  P.O.  Box  1868,  Ft.  Worth, 
Texas  76101. 

COPY  DESK,  27,000  AM  offset.  Must 
be  experienced.  S^nd  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Ben  Kent,  Associate 
EJditor,  Messenper  and  Inquirer,  P.O. 
Box  726,  Owensboro,  Ky.  42301. 

NATIONWIDE  GROUP.  Frequent  op¬ 
portunities,  all  phases  of  daily  editorial 
OT>erations.  Send  resume,  interests.  Box 
1012,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-LAWYER 

Rapidly  prowinp  newsletter  publishinp 
company  nee<ls  writer  with  ability  to 
turn  k*pal  material  into  pood  business¬ 
man’s  Enplish.  Excellent  siilary.  Write 
to:  BUSINESSMAN  &  THE  LAW.  799 
Hx'oaxlway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003, 
(Bar  member  not  necessary.) 


LAYOl  T-PASTE-l  P 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST, 
experienced  in  producinp  camera-reaily 
newspaper  advertisinp  layouts  with 
cokl-type  an<l  repro  mat  services.  Must 
be  capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Sipner 
(813)  688-8508:  or  write  913  S.  Flor¬ 
ida  Avc.,  Lakeland.  Fla.  33803. 


PRESSROOM 

COMHINATION  MAN.  Goss  Str.iinht- 
line,  w(H)d  stereo.  Publish  6  afternoon 
an<l  Sunday  morninp.  35  hour  week, 
outstanding  pension.  Scale  $190.  Con¬ 
tract  now  oi>en.  Box  943,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  -  STEREO  Combination 
Journeyman  wante<l  by  propressivc.  ex- 
pamllnp  newspaper  for  new  Hoe  Color- 
matic  6  unit  press.  Seekinp  experi¬ 
enced,  appressive  individual  wh«>  is 
lookinp  for  a  imsition  with  future  ik)- 
tential.  Goo<l  scale,  paid  full  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shiebl,  up  to  four 
weeks  vacatl<m.  company  i>ension  i)lan, 
and  other  frinpe  l>enefits. 

For  appointment  call.  Mickey  Ciccia. 
Proiluction  Mpr,,  The  Press,  Atlantic 
City,  N.,I.  345-1111,  or  write  The 

Press,  1900  Atlantic  Ave.,  Atlantic 
City.  N.J.  08104,  ITU  shop,  union,  or 
elipible. 


THE  LARGEST  WEB  OFFSET 
PLANT  IN  NYC  HAS  SEVERAL 
CHOICE  OPENINGS  FOR 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMEN 

Bxi^erience  on  Goss  Urbanite  or  Cot- 
troll  V-22  is  re<iuire<l.  Hiph  salary,  ex¬ 
cellent  l>enefits,  i>ension,  etc.  Company 
has  livinp  accomnuxlations  available 
for  pressmen  and  families. 

Call  collect  (212)  629-2900 


PROlWi.TIOy 

TOP  PRODUCTION  PERSON  to  run 
mcMlern  offset  composinp  room  and 
(Joss  Metro  pressroom  in  Alaska’s 
larpest  daily.  Good  pay.  Good  workinp 
an<l  livinp  conditions.  Excellent  crew. 
(Jreat  future.  We’re  knikinp  for  the 
l>est  person,  not  the  cheapest.  Bob  At- 
w(xxl,  Anchorape  (Alaska)  Times, 
99510.  (907)  279-5622. 

WE  NEED  younp,  dynamic  typesetter/ 
compositor  who  wishes  to  learn  more 
about  offset  work  by  servinp  as  Pro¬ 
duction  Manaper  for  larpe  collepe 
daily.  Pay  $10.0004  •  C/ontact  Curtis 
Reeve.  P.O.  Box  467,  State  Collepe, 
Pa.  16801.  (814)  865-2531. 


SALES  MAyAGEMEyT 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
proven  Sales  Manaper  in  dynamic, 
prowinp  newspajier.  Must  have  proven 
record  in  traininp,  promotions  and 
manapement.  Excellent  salary,  com¬ 
pany  lienefits,  plus.  Send  resume  and 
coverinp  letter  to  Box  758,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HKLF  WANTED— FL7?L/f:  RELATlOyS 


DIRECTOR  of  ^ 
COMMUNICATIONS 

A  nationwide,  highly  successful  NYSE  listed  diversified 
corporation,  headquartered  in  a  mid. Atlantic  state  with 
sales  in  excess  of  $500  million  and  an  employee  popula¬ 
tion  of  over  40,000,  seeks  a  Director  of  Communications. 

Primary  involvement  will  be  in  the  area  of  Internal  com¬ 
munications.  Applicants  should  possess  a  minimum  of  7 
years  experience  with  solid  exposure  to  the  development, 
administration  and  writing  of  internal  publications.  B.S. 
degree  in  Journalism  or  related  field  required.  Salary 
will  be  in  the  low  to  mid-twenties. 

If  you  are  qualified  and  interested  in  joining  a  dynamic 
organization  ...  a  poce-setfer  in  it's  field  ...  for  im¬ 
mediate  consideration  write  or  send  resume  including 
compensation  history  in  strict  confidence  to: 

BOX  1000,  _ 

IBB  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  OpportunUy  Employer  m/f 


Positions  Wanted . . . 


ACADEMIC 

SOME  HAVE  MORE  deprees.  many 
have  more  experience,  but  few  will 
work  harder  to  teach  students  jour¬ 
nalism  than  younp  instructor.  Have 
studied  or  worked  in  most  me<]ia  areas. 
Seek  2-year  or  4-year  collepe  |)Osition 
anytime  in  next  year.  Box  1005,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


ADMIMSTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  StronK 
l>ersonal  sales  record  with  solid  back- 
prouml  as  advertisinp  director  of 
dailies  (20M-100M)  in  competitive 
areas.  Outstandinp  revenue  increases  as 
a  result  of  leadership  and  innovative 
orpanization.  Resume.  Box  961,  Edi^^r 
&  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEV^SPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMIMSTR4TIVE 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  sharp.  34.  likes 
work,  looking;  for  riRht  place.  Able  to 
handle  all  or  can  take  load  for  pub¬ 
lisher  that  wants  to  slow  down.  Past 
experience  includes  ad  director,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  dailies,  overall  small 
chain,  owner/publisher  3  weeklies  with 
central  plant.  Knows  hot.  cold,  front 
and  back.  Extra  strong  on  sales  and 
tight  on  expenses.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Have  some  $  if  you  want  to 
share.  C.  Tibbetts.  (218)  678-2834 
— Rt.  2.  Aitkin.  Minn.  56431. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  12.000  to 
20.000  daily.  20  years  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  with  last  nine  in  top  manage¬ 
ment.  Can  increase  revenue  and  cut 
expenses.  Hot  or  cold  tyi>e.  offset  or 
letterpress.  L.abor  negotiations  experi¬ 
ence.  College  graduate.  Will  loc.ate 
any  are.a.  Prefer  morlest  s.alary  with 
iKinus  base<l  on  profit  performance. 
Box  996.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR  or  General  Manager. 
Over  13  years  comi)etitive.  top  flight 
experience.  Age  32.  Available  now. 
Box  1006.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


^  CIRCVLATIOIS 

PROFESSIONAL  EXPERIENCE:  Tele¬ 
phone.  boy  crews  and  adult  footman 
crews.  Any  Zone.  P.O.  Box  448.  Mil¬ 
pitas.  Calif.  95131. 


COMPOSiyC  ROOM 

PUNCHER — Justified  and  idiot.  IBM 
1130  for  Linofilm  and  Photon.  Some 
knowle<1jre  cold-tyi>e  ad  markeup  and 
pasteup.  Box  984,  Editor  &  Puhlisher, 

MANAGER  OR  ASSISTANT— 12  years 
ne\vspai>er  and  book  offset  composition 
experience.  Younj?  (32),  mature,  family 
man.  Box  981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  —  General 
Manager,  35  years  old.  Experience  9.- 
500  weekly,  21,500  shopper.  152,000 
Suburban  jrroup.  Intereste<l  in  weekly 
or  small  daily,  size  no  hindrance.  Wife 
production  and  bookkeeping  oriented. 
Record  speaks  for  itself.  Bo.x  9C8, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

CARTOONIST— Local  editorial  and 
jreneral  interest  cartoons.  Also  com¬ 
mercial  artist.  27  years  experience. 
Box  9C3,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  AVAILABLE  —  5  years 
exi>erience  with  wire  S€*rvice.  award- 
winnins:  weekly  and  daily.  Strong  writ- 
inp:  and  editing; — government,  city  hall, 
political,  jreneral  assignment,  sports. 
e<litorial  and  feature  writing.  Can  do 
copy-wire  editinjr.  layout.  ])hotoKraphy. 
Write  Box  992,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  in  re|>ortinK  and  e<lit- 
in^r.  I’m  seeking  a  challenge  in  either 
or  both.  26,  J-Dejjree,  awards,  talent, 
ambition.  Available  immediately.  Box 
960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWESTERN  DAILY  reporter 

wants  to  hea<l  West.  Politico  l-educa* 
tional  -  health  -  human  interest-feature 
writer.  Decrees.  Experience.  Camera. 
24.  Box  988.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITING  PRO  seeking  desk  slot. 
Family,  28,  BSJ  dejfree.  Now  em- 
ploye<l.  Six  years  comprehensive  e.\- 
I>erience.  For  resume  write  Box  976, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

PROVEN  LOYALTY  to  single  em¬ 
ployer,  newsman,  BA,  seasone<l  in  most 
phases  of  small  daily — especially  man¬ 
aging  e<litor,  sports,  area,  wire  work 
-  seeks  to  broaden  horizons  on  small 
daily,  semi-weekly  or  wire-desk  work 
on  larger  daily.  Box  1008,  EJilitor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

SPORTS  WRITER  —  Recent  aggres- 
sive  college  grad  seeks  job  in  any 
area.  Some  exi)erience  in  field.  Experi¬ 
ence  New  York  sports  scene.  Contact 
Saul  Mishaan,  1816  E.  Third  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11223.  (212)  376-3214. 

COPY  READER,  27,  4  years  experi¬ 
ence  Chicago  PM  daily,  wishes  iwst 
on  Boston  area  daily  or  weekly.  Box 
989,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ATTENTION.  I’VE  GOT  A  GOOD  I 
HABIT  TO  SUPPORT— A  family.  PR 
not  for  me.  Eyeing  return  to  news¬ 
room.  I’m  36  with  11  years  experience 
on  medium  size  dailies  (city  and 
county  government,  police,  features, 
copy  desk),  Locatecl  in  Midwest.  Help 
support  my  habit?  Box  901,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  -  NEWSMAN  -  Administrator- 
Recently  returned  from  6  years  over¬ 
seas  assignment  seeking  position  with 
progressive  news  organization.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  media.  Knowledgeable 
all  news  gathering  operations  from 
sports  to  culture,  from  hard  news  to 
management  solutions.  Box  897,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER-EDITOR.  Experi¬ 
enced,  efficient,  dedicated.  Box  752, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  seeks  copy 
desk  or  news  job  on  Midwest  daily. 
Box  941,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP  J-STUDENT,  BA,  seeks  writer- 
reporter  job.  Will  relocate.  R.  Murphy, 
718-27th  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94100. 

FED-UP  with  w’ork  in  high-income 
suburbia,  newsman-photographer  wants 
to  move.  BA,  30,  can  bring  hard  work, 
imagination  and  skills  in  reporting, 
editing,  layout  and  photography  to 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Has  run  prize¬ 
winning  weekly  in  absence  of  boss. 
Box  934,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOUGH.  Hard-driving  newsman,  mem- 
})er  of  award-winning  Washington  in¬ 
vestigative  team  for  major  wire  serv¬ 
ice,  13  years  experience  all  phases 
news  work,  seeks  editor  post.  Dazzling 
resume  and  references.  Write  6806 
Meadow  Lane,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20015. 

BRING  THIS  REPORTER  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Experienced  reporter/columnist, 
local  NYC  paper,  magazine,  publicity. 
Box  934,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

SPORTSWRITER,  22.  BS  in  com¬ 
munications,  looking  for  position  with 
daily  paper  in  any  area.  Experienced 
in  covering  all  types  of  sports.  For 
resume  contact  Phil  Chardis,  84  Hop¬ 
kins  Rd.,  Ellington,  Conn.  06029.  Ph: 
(203)  875-6494. 

YOUNG  FILM-DRAMA  critic  and  arts 
reporter  seeks  larger  paper.  Two  years 
experience.  Prefer  Zones  1,  2  or  De¬ 
troit  area.  Box  937,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

EDITOR/WRITER— Fully  experienced 
chief  editor,  senior  writer.  Diversified, 
versatile.  Magazines,  newsletters.  To¬ 
tal  responsibility  from  author  assign¬ 
ment  thru  blues.  Supervision  of  covers, 
editorial,  and  production  layout,  make¬ 
up.  Seeks  full  cup  of  cheer  in  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York.  Box  663,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  LOCKING  for  imaginative, 
skille<l  editor?  I’m  l<K)king  for  more 
resi>onsibility.  greater  opportunity.  8 
years  newspaper,  magazine  experience. 
Zones  1  or  2.  Box  997,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

SEEKING  POSITION  as  manager  of 
medium  size  daily.  Age  32.  Married. 
15  years  in  newspaper  business.  For¬ 
merly  co-owner  of  weekly.  Have  run 
e<litorial,  circulation,  composition  and 
photography  departments:  also  soUl 
advertising.  Familiar  with  all  phases 
of  newspai>er  operation,  lK>th  letter 
press  and  offset.  Box  987.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 

FORMER  MAJOR  business  daily  re- 
I)orter,  now  stagnating  in  cori)Orate 
PR,  desires  return  to  newspaper  work. 
Box  995,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  proven  pro,  hard  news, 
features,  seeks  rei)orting  spot  medium 
sized  daily.  Any  area.  Box  1010,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR  skilled  in  layout,  copy 
reading  and  writing  seeks  position  in 
New  York  City.  Box  1004,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLICITY  MAN— East  Coast,  10 
years  PR:  15  years  newspaper.  Box 
1101,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  wire,  city,  managing 
editor  seeks  advancement,  resiKinsibil- 
ity  on  larger  daily  in  Zone  3  or  4. 
Box  1003,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOLID  PROFESSIONAL  writer-e<litor, 
34,  with  AB,  MJ  and  11  years  indus¬ 
trial  publications  experience  desires 
industrial,  academic  or  media  post. 
Marrie<l.  career-orientetl.  Box  1009, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE _ 

MIAMI  BASED  FREELANCER  avail- 
able  for  political  party  convention  as¬ 
signments.  Sidebars  and  features  a 
specialty.  Clips  providetl  on  request. 
Contact  Charles  Graham.  39  Santillane, 
Coral  Gables.  Fla.  33134  or  phone 
(305)  445-5173. 

RESEARCH.  PROOFREADING.  Copy 
Editing  -NYC  based  pro.  Ad  agency, 
newspaper,  magazine  experience.  For¬ 
mer  co])y  writer  with  J-Degree,  clas¬ 
sical  languages  minor.  Box  993,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COPENHAGEN  -  BASED  American 
newsman  covering  shipping,  oil,  tra<le, 
other  influstrial  fields  welcomes  trade 
publication  assignments  or  stringer 
arrangements.  All  Scandinavia  my 
beat.  A.  E.  Pedersen,  Scan  Report. 
P.O.  Box  168,  DK-1005  Copenhagen 
K,  Denmark. 

YOUNG  CZECH-SPEAKING  reporter/ 
photographer  can  be  your  man  in  East 
Europe.  Now  working  for  major  daily, 
wants  to  work  for  you  and  your  read¬ 
ers.  Box  998,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER/EDTTOR — Fully  experienced 
generalist.  Magazines,  newsletters,  col¬ 
umns,  departments.  Versatile,  diversi¬ 
fied.  You  name  it,  T  can  do  it.  Seeks 
assignments  in  Metropolitan  New 
York,  Box  670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MACHINISTS 

MACHINIST.  20  years,  former  head 
machinist.  All  hot  metal,  saws,  quad- 
ders,  TOU’s,  etc.  Some  coUl  type  and 
electronics.  Box  982,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PULITZER  PRIZE  WINNING  photo- 
journalist,  29.  desires  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  with  any  graphics  minde<l  publi¬ 
cation.  Box  950,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PICTURE  CONSCIOUS?  Let  me  im¬ 
prove  your  photo  coverage.  Superior 
photographer,  21,  with  6  years  full¬ 
time  staff  experience  on  lOOM  plus 
metro  AND  a  BS  in  journalism,  seeks 
staff  position  on  larger  publication  or 
photo  editor’s  or  chief  photographer’s 
slot  on  same  size  or  smaller  paper. 
Best  at  photograiihy,  but  also  adequate 
to  good  with  words,  co])y  reading, 
layout  and  makeup.  Write  Box  939, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  8 
years  experience  and  versatility  de¬ 
sires  new  position  on  daily  operation. 
Best  fields  are  s|K>rts  and  siK>t  news, 
with  features.  For  resume  and  tear- 
sheets  write  or  call  Jo.  L.  Keener,  30 
Briar  Lane,  Dover,  Del.  19901.  (302) 
697-3333,  Available  to  move  anywhere 
on  July  1, 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  now  work¬ 
ing,  department  head,  age  30,  Navy 
vet,  married.  BS  business,  wants  to 
move  to  lietter  job.  Write  Box  965, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


TALENTED  PHOTOGRAPHER.  22. 
RIT  grad.  UPI  exr>erience,  desires 
photo  position  with  daily  or  weekly 
newspaper.  Charles  McKeen,  4080  Post 
Rd.,  Crestwoofl  #2,  Warwick,  R.I. 
02886.  Phone  (401)  884-3045. 


PRESSROOM 

WEB  PRESSMAN — 15  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  press  and  stereotyi>e  work.  Day 
work  only.  Zone  1  and  2.  Dependable 
family  man  seeks  jiermanent  position. 
Box  971,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODyCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGED :  26  years 
experience  in  mechanical  departments 
of  daily  publication  over  80,000.  Know 
hot  metal  thoroughly.  Vast  knowledge 
on  machine  projects  and  breakdowns. 
Box  972,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Starting  at 

There  is  a  myth  that  all  journalism 
school  graduates  want  to  start  “at  the 
top”  in  the  big  cities.  Some  of  them  are 
recruited  by  the  big  city  dailies,  but  it 
isn’t  necessarily  true  that  they  all  want  to 
go  there,  according  to  one  editor. 

Pat  Mitchell,  editor  of  the  semi-weekly 
Monadnock  Ledger  at  Jaffrey- Peter¬ 
borough,  N.H.,  writes  that  in  the 
past  he  has  had  his  pick  of  graduate 
teachers  to  fill  editorial  staff  vacancies 
some  of  whom  really  w'ant  to  be  in  the 
newspaper  business,  others  wanting  to 
bide  their  time  until  a  teaching  job  arises, 
some  of  whom  are  “naturals”  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  others  who  have  no  potential 
in  the  field. 

But,  this  year,  “it  would  appear  there 
are  many  journalism  grads  on  the  market 
and  many,  perhaps  because  it  seems  like 
the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  to  Pulitzer 
Prizes,  want  to  begin  their  careers  with 
weeklies.  The  ones  we  have  met  have  been 
bright-eyed  and  bushy-tailed  and  some 
have  enthusiasm  coming  out  of  thei’.' 
seams.” 

The  sad  thing  to  Mitchell,  however,  is 
“how  do  you,  without  sounding  sour- 
grapes-ish,  tell  a  college  graduate  that  his 
degree,  at  least  at  the  small  town  level,  is 
the  lesser  of  his  qualifications  for  avail¬ 
able  jobs?” 

Devoting  a  recent  editorial  column  to 
the  subject — the  opportunities  for  train¬ 
ing  and  hard  work  facing  the  recruits  and 
the  problems  of  editors — he  continued: 

“A  weekly  is  a  great  place  to  get  one’s 
training.  Instead  of  just  reporting,  or  just 
editing,  or  just  feature  writing,  one  gets 
in  up  to  the  chin  in  reporting,  editing, 
head-writing,  cutline-writing,  layout, 
paste-up,  and  all  the  phases  of  the  less 
glamorous  side  of  the  business.  Many  of 
us  are  fortunate  in  having  had  a  tough 
old  editor  willing  to  criticize  us,  encourage 
us,  berate  us,  prod  us,  kick  us  if  neces¬ 
sary. 

“But  today,  especially  since  salaries  are 
higher  and  so  is  the  overhead,  the  average 


the  bottom 

weekly  editor’s  office  and  says  ‘Here  I 
am,’  but  can  add  that  he  or  she  has  had 
experience  in  paste-up,  in  the  courthouse, 
talking  with  police,  dealing  with  the  pub¬ 
lic,  selling,  handling  complaints,  it’s  a  plus 
— a  real  one. 

“We  happen  to  believe  that  weekly 
newspapering  is  the  people  and  you  have 
to  care.  You  also  face  them,  nose  to  nose, 
when  they’re  angry,  and  your  rewards 
come  when  they  are  pleased. 

“It  may  be  the  first  step  toward  being  a 
foreign  correspondent.  Small  towns  are  a 
land  in  themselves,  as  are  cities.  Many 
think  that  working  for  a  weekly  will  allow 
them  that  time  to  ‘write.’  They  don’t  real¬ 
ize  that  there  is  no  ‘9  to  5’  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business,  at  least  not  at  this  level. 
One  must  be  willing  to  live  it  .  .  .  and  love 
it. 

“We  remember  a  man  telling  us  that  an 
employer  wanted  an  employee  ‘20  years 
old  with  30  years  experience.’  That’s  no 
joke,  though  we  do  work  with  newcomers. 

“What  we’ie  saying  is  that  newspaper¬ 
ing  may  not  be  the  place  to  hide  time,  or 
‘begin’  because  other  jobs  are  not  avail¬ 
able.  There  is  something  more  necessary 
than  that  piece  of  parchment. 

“Ask  any  weekly  editor  or  publisher 
why  he’s  in  the  business  and  he  probably 
won’t  be  able  to  tell  you,  at  least  not  in 
1000  words  or  less.  But  he  has  a  keen 
sense  of  who  should  and  shouldn’t  be  in 
the  business,  even  though  that  something 
is  well  in  under  the  skin. 

“Start  with  a  tough  hide.  Add  un¬ 
ending  stamina,  and  ability  to  curb  one’s 
temper,  an  even  disposition,  an  ability  to 
smile  under  all  circumstances,  a  love  for 
rid  ladies,  ego-centric  young  men,  kids 
and  dogs  and  even  cows  and  sheep,  a 
capacity  for  going  without  sleep,  an  abili¬ 
ty  to  type  even  while  sleeping,  an  interest 
in  everyone  and  everything,  a  keen  eye 
for  news,  and  if  this  all  sounds  inhuman, 
a  capacity  for  being  human.  This  is  just  a 
part  of  it,  and  we  could  rattle  on  end¬ 
lessly.” 


POSTER  DISPLAY — Jenny  Scheblo  points  to 
a  poster  she  drew  as  part  of  a  Children's  Sum¬ 
mer  Fun  Art  Festival  sponsored  by  the  Dayton 
Daily  News  and  three  local  banks. 


Newsstand  racks  used 
to  display  kids'  posters 

There’s  an  art  exhibit  on  every  comer 
in  downtown  Dayton. 

During  the  current  promotional  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News,  more 
than  600  posters  drawn  by  grade  schoolers 
are  being  displayed  on  newsstands  under 
sponsorship  of  the  newspaper  and  three 
local  banks. 

The  blank  poster  boards  were  made 
available  at  the  sponsoring  banks,  with 
children  encouraged  to  participate  in  the 
Children’s  Summer  Fun  Art  Festival  by 
drawing  pictures  of  summer  fun  objects 
like  swimmers,  baseball  players  and 
boaters. 


Required  reading 

Bethany  (W.  Va.)  College  will  require 
all  communications  majors,  beginning 
with  the  freshman  class  of  September 
1972,  to  complete  a  one-semester  course  in 
Foi-eign  Periodicals.  Students  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  read  and  do  a  content  analysis 
of  a  newspaper  in  a  language  other  than 
English. 


paper  has  neither  the  money  nor  the  time 
to  pad  his  staff  with  apprentices.  This  is  a 


hardship  only  once  in  awhile  for  the  edi¬ 
tor,  for  the  boy  or  girl  who  wanders  in 
and  exudes  that  certain  something  is 
rare,  but  it  is  a  hardship  for  the  kids  who 
have  been  at  the  grindstone  for  several 
years  only  to  emerge  unprepared  to  be 
editors  of  weeklies,  unwilling  to  accept 
the  low  salaries  of  copy  boys  or  ‘glop’ 
editors  on  large  dailies,  unaware  that 
newspapering  is  not  a  skill  as  much  as  a 
disease  and  a  way  of  life. 

“We  would  like  to  see  journalism 
schools,  and  maybe  some  do,  send  their 
seniors  onto  weekly  staffs  for  internship, 
as  do  medical  and  teaching  schools.  No, 
we  don’t  mean  that  they  should  be  paid,  as 
we  w’ere  recently  requested  to  do  with  an 
apprentice.  We  think  their  time  spent  will 
be  well  rewarded  through  what  they  learn 
of  good  practical  newspapering. 

“For  when  he  or  she  walks  into  the 


It’s  always  politic  to  be  represented 
by  an  unbiased  spokesman.  Ergo: 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR  is 
THE  INFLUENTIAL  VOICE 
in  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL 
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Classified  business  is  great. 

Now  that  the  phones  have  stopped  ringing. 


Instead  of  ringing,  the  phones 
in  the  classified  department  of  The 
Record  of  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  "beep? 

These  beeps  are  part  of  The 
Record’s  recently  updated  telephone 

The  first  step  in  modernizing 
was  to  assign  classified  its  own  phone 
•"  number,  since  fouroutofevery  10  calls 

,  Wv  to  the  newspaper  are  to  classified. 

’i--  ^ '  V  This  took  an  enormous  load  off  the 

It  .  central  switchboard. 

At  the  same  time  a  Bell  System  Automatic  Call  Distributor 
was  put  to  work,  directing  calls  to  the  first  available  Ad-Visor.  Now, 
instead  of  a  ring,  she  hears  a  beep. 

The  whole  operation  is  faster,  smoother— and  quieter. 
There’s  also  room  for  growth. 

When  all  24  Ad-Visors  are  busy,  a  recorded  announcement 
informs  callers  that  they  will  be  assisted  momentarily. 

And  a  call  register— which  counts  the  incoming  calls— gives 
management  an  accurate  picture  of  work  peaks  and  valleys. 

Modern  communications  doesn’t  have  to  be  complicated  to 
do  an  effective  job.  As  any  one  of  our  Bell  System  Communications 
Consultants  would  like  to  tell  you. 

AT&T  and  your  local  Bell  Company. 


. 
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The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  was  pleased  last 
month  to  honor  The  Papers  of  Pioneer  Press,  serving 
suburbs  of  Chicago,  with  the  Roy  W.  Howard  Award  for 
Public  Service  in  1971. 

The  Award  carried  a  $1000  cash  prize  and  an  en¬ 
graved  plaque. 

The  Brezina  Woods  Story,  the  series  that  won  the 
Award,  was  an  investigation  of  the  drug  situation  in  a 
suburban  forest  preserve.  It  resulted  in; 

•  The  arrest  of  a  prime  importer  and  distributor  of 
heroin,  and  of  his  agents. 

•  The  energizing  of  public  officials  who  had  per 
mitted  the  forest  preserve  to  become  a  center  of  drug 
sales  and  use  among  teenagers. 

•  The  alerting  of  the  public  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
drug  problem  in  their  communities. 

This  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  annual  competi 
tion  invites  participation  by  newspapers,  radio,  and 
TV  stations,  whose  public  service  projects  are  as  im 
portant  to  their  areas  as  the  Brezina  Woods  Story  was 
to  Chicago's  west  suburbs. 

The  competition  for  1972  is  now  open.  Are  you 
prepared  to  enter? 

Address  all  inquiries,  nominations,  recommendations,  and 
entries  to  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


_ _ J 


